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... just a few things: 


SIGNAL RECOGNITION OF devoted 
service in the social apostolate has 
come to Mr. Harry B. Kies, assistant 
to Father John C. Friedl, S.J., at Rock- 
hurst College, Kansas City, Mo., from 
Very Reverend Father General. The 
citation, printed under a photograph 
of Father Janssens, read: “To Harry 
B. Kies, a token of my heartfelt grati- 
tude for his capable and generous 
assistance in the Institute of Social 
Order at Rockhurst College.” The cita- 
tion was presented at a testimonial 
dinner recently at which Most Reverend 
Edwin V. O’Hara, bishop of Kansas 
City, outlined the social program of 
the Church and the work of the Rock- 


hurst Institute. 


Cana CONFERENCES a social 
seminar on Quadragesimo Anno .. . 
the plight of Arab refugees from 
Palestine . . . a Catholic examination 
of the entrepreneur ... Father Brown’s 
comments on a number of significant 
and forward-looking books on indus- 
trial relations...the first part of a 
survey of teaching on the family in 
American colleges (of which more 
later) ... that’s the fare in this month’s 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER. 


FaTHER FILas’ ARTICLE on the Cana 
meeting in Chicago last summer re- 
cords the opinions of a good cross- 
section of Cana experts, lay and cleric. 
about the contents of the Conferences 
and the qualities of their directors. 
Together with an earlier article which 
presented his own ideas (SOCIAL ORDER 


2 [October, 1949] 349-352), this 
makes a good compendium of what you 
must be and do to get into Cana work. 


YOU WILL FIND A NUMBER of signifi- 
cant ideas about the entrepreneur by 
going back to the issues of December, 
1948 and February, 1949, of soctaL 
ORDER to reread Father Hanley’s arti- 
cle, “The Bourgeois Function.” The 
articles undertook to give a criterion 
by which the need for nationalization 
of a particular industry could be de- 
termined, but they also present clearly 
one of the important economic effects 
of free enterprise. 


Mr. Burke’s suRVEY of family 
courses in American colleges is based 
on his Master’s thesis at Saint Louis 
University. The seven divisions of the 
paper (four of which are printed in 
this issue) outline the principal cate- 
gories of treatment. I hope to print in 
the near future an article on marital 
love, which will indicate some of the 
formative influences of love upon 
character and personality. The purpose 
of the article, clearly, is to emphasize 
some of the positive qualities of mar- 


ried life. 


ONE OF THE BY-PRODUCTS of the 
social seminar at Saint Mary’s (which 
is reviewed in this issue) is a set of 
outlines of four social encyclicals. 
Father Edward O’Brien selected Liber- 
tas Praestantissimum, Rerum Novarum, 
Quadragesimo Anno and Divini Re- 
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demptoris because they present the two 
extreme positions of liberalism and 
communism, as well as the middle-of- 
the-road social philosophy of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI. These outlines, together 
with an introduction, will be printed 
soon. They will be useful either as an 
outline of social thought or as a 
directive for private reading and study 
of the encyclicals themselves. 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN, in papal 
documents, decrees of the General 
Congregations, directives of generals 
and private writings, the usefulness of 
the Spiritual Exercises as a means of 
forming social-minded apostles has 
been emphasized. Impressed by the 
constant insistence on this truth and 
by his own experience, Father Edward 
L. Murphy started a retreat house in 
Boston about a year and a half ago. 
The Exercises are given over a period 
of nine months on a carefully worked 
out program. Details will soon appear 
in an article written by Mr. Cyril O. 
Schommer, of Weston. 


THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
there are 3 million television sets 
bringing pictures and sound _ into 
American homes; by the end of the 
present year the number will have 
more than doubled. Mr. William C. 
McInnes, also of Weston, sees the pos- 
sible dangers and tremendous pos- 
sibilities of this new communication 
medium. His article, “Television Com- 
petition in the Parlor,” recommends 
that we make friends with this giant 
while he is still young, “we may not 
be invited to do so when he enters 
adult society.” 

e 


I HAVE JUST RECEIVED worp that 
Father Richard L. McKeon. director 
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of the LeMoyne College School of 
Industrial Relations, has received a 
year’s leave of absence for a visit to 
social and industrial centers in Europe. 
He will leave for Europe shortly after 
the close of the present semester and 
visit Portugal, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland. Germany, Belgium and 
France. as well as England and Ire- 
land. In the midst of the thousand 
jobs to be completed before departure, 
Father McKeon took out time to pre- 
pare a short note on an Industrial 
Relations Council he has organized in 
Syracuse and on its achievement. This 
will appear in April. 


DepaTe On ITs Industrial Councils 
law still continues in the upper house 
of the Netherlands Parliament (see 
SOCIAL ORDER. 3 [ January, 1950] 37). 
At the present time Father P. de Bruin, 
S.J., professor of moral theology in 
the scholasticate at Maastricht, is at 
work on an article for SOCIAL ORDER 
which will outline the Netherlands 
program in much the same way in 
which Father Clarke’s study reported 
the Belgian experiment. I hope also 
to have an article on the proposed 
legislation in Germany for co-determi- 
nation (see February, p. 89). 


THe Race Revations Conference of 
St. Mary’s College has collected ex- 
cerpts from the writings of Pope Pius 
XII which have to do with human 
relations. The collection has been 
printed by the New Orleans Province 
Institute of Social Order under the 
title, “Pius XII and Human Relations.” 
While copies last you can secure them 
by writing to 6363 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana. It might 
be a good idea to enclose an offering to 
cover costs of the 20-page collection. 


Fi) Gio 


_ Arabs who fled Palestine during the 

fighting and those who remained are 
suffering long-ignored injustices to 
which Father North points. 


ARABS IN PALESTINE 


The Problem of Arab Refugees 


Robert G. North, S.J. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute 


Jerusalem 


Bee Es REPORTS are often inac- 
curate, and foreign-observer tours 
are superficial, even if one shuns 
official escort and talks to the man in 


the bus. 


But to have been allowed to circulate 
freely through the Arab and Jewish 
frontiers carries with it a certain re- 
sponsibility. An American priest, 
though his interests be archeological, 
is challenged at every consulate and 
on every train to defend the policy of 
the White House and the Vatican. He 
is made to feel that concessions are 
granted him, in the hope that he will 
report honestly what he has observed. 


The Israeli authorities expressed this 
hope plainly and showed me cour- 
tesies for which I am deeply grateful. 
But it is to the six Arab nations I 
visited that I feel the most insistent 
obligation. As a close follower of 
foreign policy news in the U. S. press 
during three years of living abroad, I 
was appalled to discover how inade- 
quately the Arab position had been 
presented to the average citizen. 


Inadequate Reporting 


This was not the fault of the Jews, 
in America or elsewhere. Their propa- 
ganda, as many Arabs admitted to me, 
was good; the fault lay with the Arabs 
for not having equaled it. Or rather 
it is squarely on the American press 
that the responsibility lies to penetrate 
to an objective picture of the situation. 


The charge is commonly laid against 
foreign observers that they come with 
preconceived theories and look only 
for facts to verify them. Well, I 
entered the Middle East with a pre- 
conceived notion that there are two 
sides to every question. I am now 
more deeply intrenched than ever in 
that obstinate persuasion. Though the 
Arabs won my sympathy by their 
eraciousness, by the flagrant injustice 
they had suffered, and by the unani- 
mous support of their Catholic pastors, 
I resolved to withhold judgment until 
I had had a long and friendly look at 
Israel. 


In the comparison, four factors 
emerged: national temperament, war- 
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morale, damage to churches, refugee 
problem. These roughly equal four 
attitudes of the warring races: their 
attitude to life, to America, to the 
Church, to each other. 


National Temperament 


lor temperament and attitude to the 
meaning of life, the differences be- 
tween Arab and Jew are monumental. 
The Jews are energetic, brusque and 
clean. The Arabs are unhygenic. lei- 
surely and—charming. 

From Turkey onward I fell a ready 
victim to the Moslem charm. I say 
Moslem deliberately, because their 
hospitality to strangers is a deep in- 
stinct of their religious nature: though 
it is deeper and more ancient than 
Islam, and to this extent is shared also 
(with a certain European sophistica- 
tion) by Arab Christians. 


In Israel I had to confess to a 
certain disappointment: when I went 
into an office, | was asked the nature of 
my business and it was at once cour- 
teously expedited. No coffee, no small- 
talk. Of ten friendly-looking people I 
saluted on the street, nine briefly an- 
swered Shalom. Among the Arabs nine 
would have said Ahlan u_ sahlan: 
tfaddal, equivalent of our “Have a 
drink”; or at least, surmounting with 
touching patience the language barrier, 
struck up a “conversation.” 


Conflicting Attitudes 


A few large Arab communities still 
remain in Israel. Most are virtually 
bottled up like internment camps. 
There is justice in the Arabs’ complaint 
that for over a year it has been liter- 
ally impossible for them to find work. 
Yet it wins but little sympathy for 
their cause to see them sitting hour 
after hour through the day in their 
cafés chatting. One imagines they could 
profit by their leisure to putter around 
the house, improving their prover- 
bially low-grade Arab habitations. 

Meanwhile the Jews on their kib- 
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butzim. cooperative farms, are putting: 
in long, hot days of back-breaking 
work and transforming the desert into. 
a fertile garden. They say, “If the 
Arabs love this land, they will have to 
praise us for making something of it 
for them. We will educate them to 
work as we do, and then we will be 
proud of the land together.” 

But alas, it may be difficult to per- 
suade the Arabs of the superiority of 
a materialist culture. They value their 
leisure, not as time wasted, but as 
time devoted to the real purpose of 
living: calm reflection, exchange of 
ideas, companionship, humanism. The 
Jews, and Westerners generally, make 
the assumption that it would be all to 
the good to force the Arabs into their 
mold. Culture is not plumbing. 


Attitude to America 


This radical disparity of tempera- 
ment shows up in their attitude to 
America as a cause of the present 
Palestine situation. Every Arab from 
Mossul to Aqaba, upon learning that I 
was American, said immediately. 
“American mush kways — not nice. 
Truman mush kways.” The reproach 
was invariably as naive and plaintive 
as from a hurt child to its father; and 
was soon generously modified to: 
“America is kways, but not Truman.” 
Most Arabs regard our President as 
having omnipotently created the State 
of Israel out of nothing. 


In Israel, on the contrary, I was 
told bluntly that the United States was 
not such a good ally; that Russian 
arms counted for far more than Amer- 
ican diplomacy in their critical sue- 
cesses. These judgments of the common 
man were belied by the deference of 
all officials to the U. S. passport. But 
in general, Israelites left me with the 
impression that they owed nothing to 
any world power except Yahweh and 
their strong right arm. 

The better-instructed Arabs were 
quick to admit that American respon- 


. 

sibility for the Israel aggression was 
a minor factor. The timely evacuation 
of Palestine by the British plus general 
British domination of Middle East 
policy made it seem to many that 
Britain found it advantageous to have 
a non-Arab state in a strong strategic 
position; and satellite America merely 
signed the checks. i 


Distrust Leaders 


And almost every Arab was ready 
to admit that their worst enemy had 
been neither the Jews nor the English, 
but their Arab leaders. Some hinted 
darkly and others shouted boldly that 
the so-called “leaders” of the Arab 
states had sold out wholesale to alien 
and anti-Arab interests. Only for poor 
Zaim had there been a surge of clearly 
perceptible sympathy and approval. 


This sad, and justified, distrust of 
their own leadership makes a pathetic 
figure of the Arabs. In Israel I was 
prepared to observe an even more 
pathetic picture. Europeans had as- 
ured me that the vast bulk of Israeli 
immigrants were disillusioned victims 
f a slave-labor state, their passports 
natched from them, condemned _ to 
1ateful work and grinding poverty. 
ithin Israeli, too, I was told by eye- 
itnesses of many disgusted Jews who 
ere looking only for a chance to 
scape. 


Of all this I must confess I experi- 
need absolutely nothing. The Jews I 
alked to, from a magistrate in Dan to 
disembarkee in Beersheba, showed a 
ost impressive morale. The kibbut- 
im of course had the fervor of noviti- 
tes. At Saffuriye a man told me that 
n Bulgaria he had been a high official, 
nd now look at him driving a donkey: 
ut every great project had ignoble 
eginnings. Criticism of Ben-Gurion 
as sometimes sharp but after the 
anner of free voters. I did indeed 
eet a youth in Haifa who was dis- 
usted with Israel and anxious to 
scape: but he was a third-generation 


Palestinian! Others there were, I am 
sure; I just never met any. 

The Arabs’ sense of betrayal and 
frustration is shown by their terrified 
massing of troops along the borders. 
Heavily-armed, suspicious desert- 
dwellers make it risky ever to stray 
far from cities. Everywhere, but especi- 
ally in Palestine, I saw so many sol- 
diers that I felt convinced some further 
advance by the Jews was imminent. 
When I crossed over into Israel this 
premonition seemed absurd. There 
were no soldiers at all, by comparison. 
One could walk freely alone anywhere. 
It looked altogether like a country at 
peace, assuming almost rashly that it 
was going to remain so. 


Attitude to Church 


Regarding the Church, I was mildly 
attacked from both sides. The Arabs 
wanted to know why the Vatican had 
not implacably opposed the creation 
of a Jewish state, when elemental 
justice was so clearly violated, when so 
many Arabs and no Jews at all were 
Christian. Israel, on the other hand, 
smarting under Vatican demands for 
the refugees and an_ international 
Jerusalem, claimed that the Vatican 
had condemned them by its silence 
from the start. 

The question of Israel’s damage to 
churches has been much _ publicized, 
and our demand for reparations is 
indubitably just. Yet a Benedictine 
superior agreed with me that what we 
had seen here was slight in comparison 
with the annihilation of church prop- 
erty we had both observed in Germany. 
Much also can justly be explained as 
“irresponsible schoolboy stuff,” like 
the window-smashing which will take 
place in any normal, God-fearing com- 
munity when the custodians of law 
and order are busied by emergencies 
elsewhere. 

The fact that the Cross was singled 
out for this schoolboy destructiveness 
is regrettable but not alarming. It is a 
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symbol to the Jews of what they have 
had to suffer from “Christians” through 
the centuries. Their more responsible 
leaders know that they have also been 
greatly benefited by Christians, and 
that in any case bygones are bygones 
and there is hope of friendship and 
cooperation in the present. 


Injustice Balanced 


As for the Arabs, though they are 
now our staunch allies, impartiality 
demands a comparison. If Islam is by 
essence dedicated to the violent eradi- 
cation of unbelievers, if the Franciscans 
in the Holy Land have been tortured 
by out-of-hand Moslems until most 
recent times, if the Arab is by nature 
gracious yet savage when aroused to 
passion; then we must in all justice 
conclude that Christian property is not 
worse off in a Jewish than in an Arab 
state. 


I observed a certain tendency to 
demand more reverence of the Jews 
than of Christians themselves. Israel 
women were often bluntly refused ac- 
cess to churches unless they had their 
heads covered; yet at Haifa I saw 
crowds of hat-less Christian girls in 
churches with their pastors looking on 
indulgently. At the church of St. 
Joseph in Nazareth every inch of a 
certain wall is covered with Christian 
names scribbled in Arabic or Euro- 
pean; yet a religious triumphantly 
pointed out to me a single name in 
Hebrew rather larger than the rest, and 
said, “We have that to show to anyone 
who claims that the Jews don’t dese- 
crate Christian churches.” 


In Arab lands there is a similar 
tendency to dismiss as sheer hypocrisy 
such Moslem virtues as public modesty 
and the fidelity of many to the rigo- 
rous July fast. Only Bishop Gelat of 
Jerusalem agreed with me that with 
honest humility Catholic countries have 
much to learn from the public decency 
of the Moslems. [have not yet come to 
feel a just pride in the fact that on the 
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street a Christian girl can be recognized 
by her lipstick, daring dress and free 
ways in comparison with the nunlike 
Moslems around her. 


Conversions Unlikely 


As for the positive hopes of the 
Church in Palestine, i.e. conversions, 
that is something else again. When I 
first entered Israel, | assumed as axio- 
matic that God’s wish for all Jews to 
become Christians was no less effica- 
cious now than on the first Pentecost. 
I praised as heroic the few religious 
who were setting themselves, some in 
advanced age, to the task of learning 
spoken Hebrew and planning for a 
discreet apostolate of friendly contact. 
A month’s experience disillusioned me 
considerably on this score. Not so 
much the present political and. civil 
odium, but a deep-seated conviction of 
being hated by Christians, presents a 
really insurmountable barrier to Jew- 
ish conversions. Only long centuries of 
truly Christlike sympathy and kindness 
will be able to efface impressions left 
by the Crusades and the Christian gov- 
ernments of Central Europe. 


Among the Arabs there has been 
practically not one convert from Islam 
in 1,300 years. But there have always 
been Arab Catholic communities and a 
steady trickle of converts from Greek 
Orthodoxy. These suffice to constitute 
a worthy milieu for the holy places 
and the ministries of Catholic religious. 
Hence, it was a cruel blow to the 
Church whether they were driven or 
fled from Israel territory. Though 
those who remained fared somewhat 
better for being Christians than did 
their Moslem neighbors, we cannot but 
demand the return of the rest. 


With regard to Jerusalem, all ob- 
servers admit that the present situation 
is intolerable. Equally unthinkable is 
absolute control of the city by either 
Arabs or Jews. Thus the internation- 
alization advocated by the United States 
and the Vatican alone deserves support. 


Everything that precedes must be re- 
garded as peripheral to the basic and 
essential problem: the flagrant unex- 
plained injustice to the Arabs whose 
property and homeland have been 
taken from them. 


Arab Refugees 


I never discussed the Arab refugee 
problem with an Israeli unless a long 
conversation had convinced me that 
his intelligence and reasonableness 
were of a very high order. Yet I never 
once received an answer that satisfied 
me as being either just or humane. 


The first answer was always that of 
Ethan Shemshon, a fine Nordic-type 
soldier from Amsterdam: “After so 
many millions of Jews driven over the 
face of the earth, or worse. why does 
the world make so much fuss over a 
few Arabs?” They didn’t mean it, to 
do them justice, vengeance—on the 
innocent. The minute the words were 
out of their mouth, they bitterly re- 
gretted them. But they could never be 
unsaid. 


Next, like Moshé Souckermann, an 
Oxford-trained bus driver, they fled to 
considerations of an ideal and heroic 
nature. On this plane I admit, I felt 
the deepest sympathy for them. The 
land of their fathers, they argue, prom- 
ised and won for them by Yahweh: 
their refuge from a history of cruel 
persecution, which no Christian can 
excuse on the facile ground that they 
were under a divine curse; their energy 
and success in bringing to rich flower 
a choice land neglected by its idle 
possessors. On every cosmic or theo- 
retical ground one readily envisions 
the Jews occuping Palestine; but that 
says nothing whatever about Shukri 
Nahas whose property in Jaffa was 
stolen from him. 


Thirdly, Jews observe justly that the 
partition of Palestine was made, wisely 
or unwisely, by a power above them- 
selves, a world-government; it was the 
rabs who resisted the execution of the 


decree and forced the Jews to claim 
their terrain by violence. Even so, 
they claim, no Arab dwellers as such 
were driven out, only if they fought, 
or resisted, or occupied strategic posts. 
This point is hotly contested. An im- 
partial European told me that the 
British induced many Arabs to flee in 


panic by placing at their disposal 


fleets of trucks to convey them to the 
border. Of the refugees I spoke to in 
Tyre, Homs, and Aqaba, all admitted 
that they had left Palestine of their 
own accord—when the bombs fell too 
thickly. Others claim that 400 com- 
munities of Arabs were forcibly con- 
ducted to the border. 


Present Injustice 


3ut even suppose that every Arab 
refugee left his Palestine home sponta- 
neously, out of fear; and admit further 
that this fear was not justified by 
provocation. The problem is not one 
of the past, but of now; every empty 
Arab home in Palestine ‘and still more 
so those which have been occupied by 
Jews) belongs now to its Arab owner. 
Res clamat domino. As I tried to ex- 
plain to Souckermann in the language 
of moral theology, theft consists not 
merely in unjust seizure but also in 
unjust retention. The Israel govern- 
ment is preventing Arab owners from 
taking possession of property which is 
theirs; and this is a concrete act which 
no heroic ideal considerations can 
excuse. 


Yet the complexity of the case warns 
against a hasty verdict. While in Arab 
environment, I resented reading in an 
American paper that the refugees 
could not be readmitted because they 
would constitute a fifth-column against 
Israel security. So what? If the land 


. is theirs, their right is prior to Israel 


security. 


Only when I had spent some time in 
Israel did I realize the unreasonable- 
ness of my position. A nation at war 
is considered humane if it merely im- 
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prisons or ejects enemy nationals. But 
what nation has ever been seriously 
asked to admit within its territory in 
wartime huge hordes of its enemies. 
and those specifically who stand to 
suffer most by its success and whose 
implacable fury is greatest? Granted 
that most of the refugees are willing to 


return home and live peaceably on’ 


Israel’s own terms (most of those I 
met were almost ignobly so); yet 
some of their faithless “leaders” and 
allies who have never lived with the 
Jews shout so fiercely about pogrom- 
ing them that neither the refugees nor 
the Jews can be quite sure of what 
might happen. 


Danger to State 


Under these circumstances to admit 
them would equivalently be asking the 
state to destroy itself. If the state of 
Israel is to be destroyed, it must not 
be by its own hand, but by decree of 
the world-government that created it: 
a move not rashly attempted, nor until 
it is certain that the sum-total of suf- 
fering and injustice involved will be 
less rather than greater. 


The Arabs actually inside Israel are 
not being satisfactorily treated. It is 
true they are an accepted fact there. 
Their treatment is far better than any 
Jew could expect in Arab territory. 
They have the rights which Jewish im- 
migrants have: to toil from dawn to 


midnight. to build decent clean homes 
and communities. If this seems to some 
squalid loafers no right at all, but a 
persecution, it is a persecution that 
many farsighted Arabs would like to 
see inaugurated also in Arab states. 
But many of the Arab communities in 
Israel are barred concentration-camps, 
where they suffer no hardship except 
the impossibility of earning their liv- 
ing; and where, not formally segre- 
gated, they are often treated as an 
inferior and contemptible race. 


Israel’s dilemma seems _ insoluble. 
The fact that it cannot satisfy the cry- 
ing claims of justice except suicidally 
warrants, perhaps, delay and_post- 
ponement. But the responsibility rests 
squarely upon it, before the nations of 
the world. And what pains most is its 
cool assumption that it has done no 
wrong and indeed can do no wrong; 
that what has been done, has been done 
by the hand and decree of Yahweh. 
Yahweh is not the God of injustice. 
Res clamat Domino: stolen property 
cries out to its owner, and to the Lord. 


I am confident that American Jews 
will not regard my conclusion as an 
attack on their national aspirations, 
with which I have sincere sympathy; 
but as an appeal to use their enormous 
influence before it is too late, that 
the new State may be born in honor 
and justice of which a religious people 
may be proud unto all generations. 


—_—__@—_—— 


Love of the Soil 


Is it really impossible for politicians and civil servants to grasp the 
fact that...the only persons likely to render agriculture good service 
are those who have a genuine love of the land? 
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H. J. Massingham, 
This Plot of Earth 


Father Jancauskas tells of a social 
enchiridon which he has already well 
advanced and which he promises to 
finish after completing studies. 


GUIDE TO PAPAL DOCUMENTS 


A Project in Progress 


Raymond C. Jancauskas, S.J. 


Fordham University 


HE JANUARY issue of the SOCIAL 
4 ORDER offered a project to the 
ISO: the compilation of a guide to 
papal documents. It might be interest- 
ing to learn of the progress on a pro- 
ject limited to official papal statements, 
begun even before the first ISO meet- 
ing at West Baden. By that time it was 
far enough advanced to merit a promise 
of publication by the late Father 
Robert E. Holland, S.J., then manager 
of the Fordham University Press. 

This project was begun in 1942 be- 
cause of the difficulty of finding definite 
passages in encyclicals. For example, 
recalling that the Pope somewhere 
defined socialism and condemned it, 
one would waste quite some time in 
finding the exact place. Even when 
discovered, the passage would be found 
encased in an extremely complex style; 
if accuracy was desired, a reference to 
the original would run into a more 
erandiose stylistic effort. 

Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., has 
even expressed the opinion that no 
popular translation will ever be done 
if accuracy is emphasized instead of 
popular comprehension: 

One of the reasons for this is the fact 
that no translator has as yet come up with 

a product that has sufficiently shaken off 

the heaviness of Latin construction and 

yet retained the meaning of the Holy 

Father to be called a popular translation. 


I doubt whether that can ever be done, 
because the emphasis will always have to 


be on accuracy rather than on popular 

comprehension.+ 

Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
thinks that nothing can be done unless 
there is a change of policy on this 
matter at Rome itself: 

Translation of papal documents is a 
genuine problem; something still has to 
be done about the stylus curiae, which 
still further complicates the native involu- 
tion of Italian sentence structure. 


Preliminary Work 


The first problem, collecting the 
passages, was solved with the help of 
Father Julian L. Maline, S.J., director 
of special studies of the Chicago 
Province. The compiler was allowed 
to consult the librarians of Indiana 
University on the task of making a 
complete, cross-indexed collection of 
the significant social statements in the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis. The librarians 
suggested that the pertinent passages 
be put under subject-heads, while the 
subject-heads and the accompanying 
cross-classification be taken from the 
most complete listing of social sub- 
jects: the London Bibliography of the 
Social Sciences. 

As the work went on, the subject- 
heads were modernized somewhat by 


1“An Estimate of Quadragesimo Anno,” 
Catholic Mind,” 44 (November, 1946) 661. 
In his review of the Principles for Peace in 


Theological Studies, 4 (1943) 636. 
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reference to the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences and by the introduction of 
some Catholic terms, such as “Catholic 
Action.” After a few years, it was 
found necessary to have strict defini- 
tions of such subject-heads as “social 
service,” “social work,” and “social 
order”; Prof. Fairchild’s Dictionary 
of Sociology was adopted for this 
purpose as the best available at the 
time. Accuracy also called for a glos- 
sary of terms, because. for example, 
an “Ordinary” is not always a “bis- 
hop”: such technical definitions were 
culled from the pertinent fields. 


Organization 


Another need that cropped up after 
some time was that of having some 
schematic arrangement of the passages 
under each subject-head. Although an 
early decision cut repetitious passages, 
some subjects were found treated so 
extensively that several hundred pas- 
sages accumulated, e.g.. under “Cath- 
olic Action,” “Catholic Church,” 
“Communism,” etc. “Catholic Action” 
passages, for instance, broke down 
into five main categories: importance 
of. nature, organization. training for, 
and tasks of. Each subject-head is a 
peculiar problem. 


Accuracy 


The problem of translation was far 
more difficult. Since the purpose of 
the compilation was to give even non- 
Catholic writers, students, speakers and 
newspapers a fresh, popular and abso- 
lutely accurate translation of signifi- 
cant passages, the compiler found him- 
self opening a new field of study: 
encyclical exegesis. ; 


Latin is not the original text in 
numerous instances. In some cases, as 
in Divini Illius, it is quite common 
knowledge that the original text was in 
Italian, Rappresantanti in Terra. In 
others, internal criticism or Roman 
ecclesiastical journals (such as Peri- 
odica de Re Canonica et Morali) give 
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the clue. The importance of knowing 
the original version is shown by the 
fact that there are at least nine notable 
differences between the Latin and 
Spanish texts of Dilectissima Nobis. 


The translation must be made from 
the original text. It was found that 
no “authentic” translation, even if it 
appears in the ASS, can be taken as 
a reliable guide. There are two 
reasons. 


Problems of Translators 


First, the job of translating authentic 
versions is most often done by capable 
nationals who happen to be in Rome 
when the encyclical is promulgated. 
They are given a pot of coffee and 
told to translate the part given them in 
time for the press release. The work, 
consequently, is done under pressure, 
sometimes by men who have no special 
ability as writers (e.g., theological 
students). or are quite ignorant of the 
technical terms (e.g., economic) that 
they run into. 


A more serious failing results from 
the presumption that these men are 
competent in “Cicero XIII” Latin. For 
example, the Catholic Mind has an 
English version that translates “Do- 
minica oratio” as “the Sunday prayer.” 
The authentic version of the encyclical 
on motion pictures should not be read 
by anyone in the motion picture indus- 
try; a mistranslation asks that motion 
picture houses “cease to be dens of 
vice.” 

Second, translators who  distruct 
their ability to handle the intricate 
Latin have occasionally adopted a ruse 
that makes their work totally unreli- 
able, They wait until an Italian version 
is finished and translate that instead of 
the original Latin. Such second-hand 
versions are, naturally, much closer 
to modern idiomatic usages, but they 
may also contain egregious errors. For 
example, an error in Divini Redemp- 
torts has obscured a moral obligation 
of government authorities; some Cath- 


olic social scientists still write as if 
that obligation does not exist. 


Those who are likely to underesti- 
mate the problem of translating from 
Latin, should go through all the texts 
that use the word “cotidie”; there is 
no denying that it cannot mean “daily” 
in several cases. A philological study 


‘might be made to prove that it is not a 


case of a dead language beginning to 
live, but of changes of meaning be- 
cause of parallel changes in the Italian 
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meaning of “daily. ? 


Simplicity 
The problem of a popular transla- 
tion was considered of outstanding 
importance. It may seem a hard say- 
ing, but it seems true that the stylus 
curiae goes over the head of the com- 
mon man whom the Popes are so 
anxious to reach. As the translating 
went on, the following observations 

and policies turned up. 


The problem is basically insoluble 
because the stylists at Rome have not 
learned the elementary point of clear 
writing: one idea to one sentence. Very 
often, no matter what the context, the 
start of a sentence does not give the 
slightest notion of the territory that 
will be covered. Sentences are stopped 
for the insertion of a definition. True 
but irrelevant asides abound. More- 
over, those “adventuring” sentences 


jare often clogged with useless adjec- 


tives and unbelievably frequent 


\tautologies. 


However, since translations do not 


thave to be slavish, much can be done 


to simplify the language. An experi- 
enced translator can shorten round- 
about expressions. He can use ellipses 
for asides, definitions and such phrases 


jas “of happy memory.” Causal, result 
land purpose clauses can be converted 
jinto independent sentences. Many 
idubious passages and Latin terms turn 


jout quite clear when translation is an 


old job and not an occasional attempt. 


‘It may not even be a serious error to 


eliminate contradictory adjectives, e.g. 
when, in Caritate Christi Compulsi, 
there is mention of “the gradual... 
headlong ruin of peoples, families, 
states and even human culture.” Ob- 
viously, some of these devices would 
not be justifiable if one were translat- 
ing complete documents; but when the 
task is limited to passages, a prudent 
translator has greater freedom. 


Brightened Style 


An important way of “freshening” 
Italian and Latin originals is to change 
passive verbs into active. I have illus- 
trated the deadening effect of passive 
verbs through most of this article by 
assuming a false modesty. Lumping all 
types of papal documents together, I 
would judge that about 40 per cent of 
the verbs are passive. 


The consistent use of these and other 
devices changes the tone of the papal 
statements. The long-sentence, guarded- 
statement style gives way somewhat to 
a more straightforward and forceful 
expression, enough to destroy the “dis- 
tinctiveness”’ that papal statements have 
had up to now. So an early decision 
sacrificed style on the altar of simplic- 
ity. It is useless, as all translators 
find, to strive for rhythm if there is 
no control on the number or length of 
clauses and sentences. Occasionally, 
the device of breaking up sentences 
leads to awkward expressions; in this 
case, thought-flow became another vic- 
tim on the altar. 


Other Insoluble Problems 


Among the insoluble problems are 
the quotations from Holy Scripture. 
Quite a number of passages are in the 
scrap-sheet stage because they contain 
references to the Old Testament. Noth- 
ing can be done until the new English 
version appears. 


Another annoying difficulty is refer- 
ence to other encyclicals, e.g., ““as Leo 
XIII said in his general letter Rerum 
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Novarum.” Is the common man sup- 
posed to use such a Latin identification 
in a speech before a labor union? 
If not, are there any acceptable English 
titles that would not confuse Italians 
who read English speeches or books? 


The last difficulty that can be men- 
tioned here is the problem of what is 
“social”? Political scientists are un- 
doubtedly impressed by the fact that 
the French Revolution is always 
roundly condemned in papal docu- 
ments. Must, then, all historical judg- 
ments be included in this collection? 
Even the four single-spaced pages on 
Rumanian religious history? At the 
moment, I am inclined to leave the 
border-line problem to the censors. 


Progress of Work 


The decision to avoid repetition of 
ideas suggested that the work start with 
1939 and go back far enough to in- 
clude the most important “general 
letters” of Pius XI. At present date, 
about 3,000 passages, ranging from 


sentence length to four pages have 
been filed. Each passage is introduced, 
when necessary, by a sentence giving 
the context; each is followed by the 
name of the encyclical, allocution or 
decree, the volume, year and pages 
of the AAS, and a notation indicating 
the language of the original text. 


However, I have only got as far as 
Quadragesimo Anno. Publication is 
out of question unless three more years 
are covered to take in the “general 
letters” on the family and education. I 
have also gone through the “general 
letters” of Pius XII, following Father 
Holland’s suggestion to include the 
latest teaching in order to help sales. 
But the homilies, radio addresses, and 
decrees must be finished to make the 
“ouide” complete for the years covered. 


Practically nothing has been done 
on this project for two and a half 
years because I am trying to get a 
Ph.D. in economics. After I get the 
degree, I could finish the “guide” in 
one year. 


——_@—_—_—. 


The Power of Communism 


One source of the driving power of Communism has been indicated 
acutely by Pere Danielou in his The Salvation of the Nations: 


The fundamental strength of Communism lies in what it retains of 
Christianity. Communism offers to men the Christian ideal. that is, the 
ideal of the Communion of the Saints, the ideal of the Mystical Body, 
of a society in which all men shall be united; but at the same time— 
and this is what satisfies human pride—it makes man believe that he 
himself must achieve it, and that he must not expect anything from 
God. It is to return to Babel and renounce Jerusalem. It is to make 
man himself the creator of this society in which the whole human race 


is to be united. 
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Mr. Brennan, who was a participant 
in Saint Mary’s social seminar reports 
on its origins and achievements. 


SAINT MARY’S SOCIAL 
SEMINAR 


Theologians Study Quadragesimo Anno 


William Brennan, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 


‘@ THE spring of 1949 three theo- 
logians at Saint Mary’s College, 
Saint Marys, Kansas, discussed the 
possibility of organizing a seminar on 
some aspect of the social question. 
When the group came down to the 
business of formulating a practical 
program, they decided that careful 
consideration would have to be given 
to selecting something that would nar- 
row down the vast field that lay before 
them. They decided, secondly, that 
they needed a director who had a 
degree in some social science or at 
least a strong background in social 
study. 

Their first task, therefore, was to 
narrow down the field which their 
seminar was to cover. They finally 
decided to concentrate upon one docu- 
ment, which they considered to be the 
basic document of our times, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. 


Valuable and Needed 


They made this selection not only 
because it was so basic, but because 
they realized a great need to understand 
it better. It had been their experience 
jthat high school or college study of 
the encyclical had left them rather 
\cold. Lectures that skimmed over the 
document briefly and even their own 


repeated readings of it had not helped 
them to understand its practical value. 
Eulogies of the encyclical were ac- 
cepted on faith but without real con- 
viction that the praise was deserved. 


So it was that the group chose the 
encyclical of Pius XI. Once the sub- 
ject matter was chosen, the method of 
approach came next. The simplest was 
hit upon as the best: a paragraph by 
paragraph commentary and exposition 
that would employ the commentary 
and exposition of Nell-Breuning and 


Miller.1 
Meet With Moderator 


The discussion was at about this 
stage when Father Coressel gave an 
exhortation to the community on social 
spirituality. The group realized that 
he was deeply interested and willing to 
collaborate. He had been teaching a 
course on the social doctrine of the 
New Testament and had formulated 
many of his ideas in earlier, somewhat 
related seminars. 


Soon after he was approached and 


10. von Nell-Breuning, Reorganization of 
Social Economy, Bruce, Milwaukee, 1936, 
and Raymond J. Miller, C.Ss.R., Forty Years 
After: Pius XI and the Social Order, Radio 
Replies Press, Minneapolis, 1948. 
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requested to direct the seminar. Al- 
though he was interested in various 
aspects of the social question and had 
been making preparations for further 
work, he believed that so comprehen- 
sive a document as Quadragesimo 
Anno might more profitably be studied 
under the direction of a trained econo- 
mist or sociologist. 


Nevertheless, he consented because 
there was no likelihood that a special- 
ist could be secured and because so 
much evident interest should be en- 
couraged. Further plans were laid, 
outlines were prepared and the semi- 
nar was announced for the fall of the 
year. The result was that 20 theolo- 
gians applied for membership in the 
class. This was the largest seminar 
conducted at Saint Mary’s during the 
school year 1949-1950. 


Procedure 


The encyclical was then divided into 
fairly equal portions and assigned to 
each of the participants. Members of 
the seminar prepared papers on the 
assigned sections, the papers being 
running commentaries of the section. 
Sessions were held weekly for one 
hour and a half; each paper occupied 
30 minutes and was followed by 15 
minutes devoted to discussion. In this 
way it was possible to cover two sec- 
tions at each meeting. 


The assignments were as follows: 


Occasion of Rerum Novarum—Q.A., nn. 1-9 
Summary of Rerum Novarum and scope of 
Quadragesimo Anno—nn. 10-15 


Benefits Derived from Rerum Novarum—nn. 
16-28 

Benefits Derived from Rerum Novarum—nn. 
29.39 

Authority of Church in Social and Economic 
Affairs—nn. 40-43 

Ownership and Right of Property—nn. 44-48 

Ownership and Right of Property—nn. 49-52 

Property (Capital) and Labor—nn. 53-55 

Property (Capital) and Labor—nn. 56-62 

Just Wages and Salaries—nn. 63-65 & 71 

Just Wages and Salaries—nn. 66-70 & 72-73 

Just Wages and Salaries—nn. 74-75 
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Social Order to be Restored—nn. 76-87 
Social Order to be Restored—nn. 88-98 
Great Changes Since Leo’s Time—nn. 99-104 
Great Changes Since Leo’s Time—nn. 105-110 
The Changes of Socialism—nn. 111-112 

The Changes of Socialism—nn. 113-126 
Renewal of Morals—nn. 127-135 
Remedies—nn. 135-148 


Obviously not every sentence of the 
encyclical required detailed exposition, 
and even whole paragraphs occasion- 
ally merited briefer consideration than 
other portions. Consequently, there 
was a tendency to concentrate attention 
upon the more significant passages. 


Yet neither the amount of time 
allotted for papers nor the discussion 
period were long enough to exhaust 
the possibilities of some ideas. Ques- 
tions that were unsolved were stored 
up against the visit to Saint Mary’s of 
Father John C. Friedl, S.J., director 
of Rockhurst College’s Institute of 
Social Order. who was invited to the 
theologate at the conclusion of the 
course. 


Evaluation 


When the seminar was concluded a 
questionnaire was distributed to all 
the participants asking the following 
questions: 


1. Please jot down briefly what you 
consider the benefits of this 
seminar. 


2. What suggestions have you to 
offer for improving a seminar 
of this type? 


3. What aspects or ideas of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno would serve as a 
basis for further seminar work 
on Christian social thought? 


4. Anything else to add? 


Among the benefits enumerated 
were: ability to read articles on socio- 
economic topics with intelligent inter- 
est and understanding; an awareness 
of the social problem; better realiza- 
tion of the salient points of the ency- 
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clical and the hierarchy of social ob- 
jectives; realization of the importance 
of a just wage; a realization of the 
greatness of Quadragesimo Anno as a 
social document. 


One member observed that the chief 
benefit for him was that he had been 
forced to read and analyze carefully 
the encyclical of Pius XI. 


For all who participated in this 
seminar the profound message of social 
reconstruction outlined in Quadrages- 
_imo Anno was clarified: the restoration 
of property to the propertyless. It is 
this message which Pius XI has effec- 
tively proclaimed to the world. 


Summary of Encyclical 


The group in the seminar sum- 
marized the message of the encyclical 
as follows: 


In the core of his encyclical Pius XI 
takes as a foundation the principle of 
private property. He then considers 
the individual and social aspects of 
| property and the principles governing 
jits use. Following this he considers 
) the relations between capital and labor, 
that is, those who possess productive 
property and those who work for them. 


| His next step is directed to the 
| principles that govern or should govern 
| the distribution of property. From this 
}point Pius XI moves on to study the 
sole natural means for restoring prop- 
jerty to the propertyless, which is 
} wages, and this means a just, living, 
family wage. 

In order to remedy the evils which 
bring about the state of propertyless 
}people, our individualistic society must 
ibe replaced by a corporative one, in 
‘which men, as well-ordered members 
jof the social body, will take their posi- 
jtion according to the respective func- 
jtions which each performs. The Pope’s 
plan is that of the “industrial or voca- 
tional groups,” a union within (and 
‘also above) an industry of employers 
land employes, who work under a defi- 


nite constitution unifying their work 
or profession, and all aimed at achiev- 
ing the common good of that industry 
or profession, as well as the common 
good, so far as it pertains to them. 


Through such a corporate endeavor 
the evils of individualism which lead 
to economic dictatorships, such as hold- 
ing companies and interlocking direc- 
torships, will be eliminated. Such 
corporative work will also avoid the 
evils of socialism and various other 
forms of totalitarianism. 


Summarizes Results 


This attempt at a summary of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno will certainly be need- 
less repetition for many. However, it 
will serve to illustrate how the seminar 
at Saint Mary’s succeeded in imprinting 
the salient features of the encyclical 
on the minds of the participants. Yet 
it would be impossible for this brief 
article even to indicate the benefits 
which individuals derived from their 
own research and thought. 


It would not be a complete picture 
of the seminar, though, unless the dis- 
advantages and defects were indicated. 
These disadvantages can best be shown 
by framing suggestions about what to 
avoid in planning a seminar on Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. 


Improved Plan 


From their experience with the 
seminar this year, the theologians who 
roughed out its plan have come to the 
conclusion that a paragraph-by para- 
graph commentary is not the most 
satisfactory way of studying Q. 4. 
Such a procedure makes it difficult to 
give the large ideas of the encyclical 
adequate consideration. 


It would seem that concentration on 
the key ideas of the encyclical is the 
best procedure. If each member were 
assigned one big idea for discussion, 
he would be able to introduce many of 
the subsidiary ideas as he expanded 
his study. Everyone seemed to agree 
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with Father Coressel’s insistence that 
each member teach his matter. Some 
thought that the group should be lim- 
ited to ten or a dozen members at most. 


It was also suggested that the mem- 
bers use variety of method in present- 
ing the material, e.g., debate, open 
forum, problem technique. Inciden- 
tally, a good debate could be conducted 
on the question whether a just wage 
is due in commutative or in social 
justice. 

A more active participation of all 
members in the seminar meetings is 
definitely recommended. Each member 
should be thoroughly acquainted with 
not only his own topic, but, so far as 
possible, with the topic under discus- 
sion. In some cases it was thought 
that shorter papers would have been 
more satisfactory; that would have 
left more time for discussion. 


Other Topics 


Further possibilities suggest them- 


selves easily. Topics for further sem- 
inar consideration were: socialism, 
relations of capital and labor, labor 
legislation, strikes and lockouts, nature 
of private property, norm of justice 
in the wage contract, nature of social 
justice, vocational order, practical 
ways of implementing the papal pro- 
gram, concentration of wealth, some 
economic questions, such as the role 
of financial institutions in effecting 
such concentration, practical applica- 
tions of the program, e.g. in Belgium. 


Just what will be done next year 
has not yet been decided. In all proba- 
bility there will be a repetition of this 
years seminar, with some modifica- 
tions. for another group of ‘beginners’. 
There may also be a more advanced 
study of some detailed topic in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno for the group which 
participated this year. At any rate, it 
can be asserted with confidence that 
intense social study will go on at 
Saint Mary’s. 


——__@-—_ — 


Corporate Economy Today 


It cannot be doubted that in the present circumstances the corporative 
form of social, and particularly of economic, life would give practical 
support to the Christian ideas concerning the person, the community, 


work and private property. 


Hence it is not a matter of indifference, today more than ever before, 
to make an inventory of the conditions for such a national community, 
which will be vital and strong, not restricted to a privileged few nor 
suppressing legitimate autonomy, but respecting all rights and in 
contact with the wider community, which is humanity itself. 
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Pope Pius XII 
To Semaine sociale, 1946 


Father Filas brings from a Cana 
Study Week some ideas about the spirit 
and methods of the conference and 
the qualities of the director. 


CANA PRIESTS GET TOGETHER 


A Cross-Section of Cana Conference Attitudes 


Francis J. Filas, S.J. 
West Baden College 


'§ THE October issue of SOCIAL ORDER, 

(“Cana Conference Impressions,” 
349-352), we presented basic attitudes 
and information for Cana work. These, 
however, were the summarized opin- 
ions of the author. The question next 
comes to mind: Is there any way of 
tapping the experience gained by Cana 
Conference directors in various areas? 


A quite satisfactory answer, I think, 
can be gained from a survey of the 
opinions expressed at the Cana Con- 
ference Study Week held in Chicago 
last summer for priests who wished to 
attend. If any movement or project 
in the Church were to be described as 
having “pentecostal fervor,” most 
people hearing the term would prob- 
ably be impressed quite unfavorably. 
Yet it must be said that a touch of the 
zeal of Pentecost was markedly pres- 
ent at this meeting. 


The tone was set, to begin with, by 
the warm hospitality of the Dominican 
Fathers, whose River Forest House of 
Studies was the scene of most of the 
discussions. The same spirit of Christ 
was shown in the friendliness and the 


according as their time and duties 
permitted. 


Voluntary and Cosmopolitan 
Attendance was. purely voluntary. 


The Study Week had been arranged 
by Father John Egan of the Chicago 
Cana Conference, under the sponsor- 
ship of His Eminence, Samuel Cardi- 
nal Stritch. It was to act as an un- 
official clearing-house and indoctrina- 
tion center for priests interested in 
Cana. Through it they might share 
their experiences and learn from the 
experience of others how this new 
apostolate for the family could be 
mightily consolidated and further 
advanced. 

To call the Study Week a “tremen- 
dous” advance in the five-year history 
of the Cana movement is no exaggera- 
tion. True, the number of priests 
registered did not reach even 100; but 
what they represented was the strik- 
ing factor. They came from widely 
distant corners of the country and 
from highly varied types of priestly 
work—but all with the one common 
interest in the Cana Conference move- 
ment. 


universal interests as well as. the 
‘common-sense realism of the priests 
who participated. During these three 
days (June 28-30), about 80 priests 
attended most or all of the sessions 


Some priests were diocesan directors, 
appointed by their respective bishops 
to begin (or to obtain increased cov- 
erage from) a Cana program planned 
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to be in operation throughout their 
dioceses. Some were city pastors, eager 
to learn the know-how of organizing 
regular Cana Conferences in their 
parishes. Rural pastors were well 
represented, too, bringing the questions 
of using Cana for the greatest advan- 
tage of their flocks in agricultural and 
mining districts. 

The majority in attendance had 
given or intended to give Cana Con- 
ferences in their home localities. To get 
the actual picture, we must consult 
the statistics: The roster was made up 
of priests from nine Religious Orders 
and Congregations, and a proportionate 
number of the diocesan clergy in some 
55 cities in 20 states. The Society was 
represented by a half-dozen Jesuits 
from three Provinces. Many priests 
spoke for others whose work prevented 
them from coming. 


Lnivetzal Outlook 


The catholicity of the membership 
extended also to its outlook. In all 
the talks and discussion-group meetings 
the one aim was the good of the 
Church, the advancement of Christ the 
King in family life, holy and therefore 
happy Christian marriages—all aspects 
of one and the same goal. No one shut 
his eyes to the huge problems facing 
the Christianization of the modern 
family, beset as it is by a secular 
environment. That meant that no one 
wished good means to go unused. Of 
course, Cana Conferences were not in 
themselves the sole answer. They were 
to aid the family apostolate, and they 
were to avoid deliberately any effort 
that by mistaken zeal might attempt 
to grow into a monopoly. 

According to its purpose, then, Cana 
was to adapt itself to local conditions 
and local problems, deliberately keep- 
ing flexible. Always present would be 
its essential notes of informality and 
friendliness in presenting inspiration 
and information for a happy and holy 
Christ-life in the family. Customarily, 
the marriage vows would be renewed 
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by the participating couples at the 
finish of each Cana Conference. 


Nor was Cana restricted to the élite, 
either spiritually or financially. Again 
and again in the Study Week discussion — 
groups. the visiting priests expressed 
concern lest so great a treasure for 
invigorating married life be restricted 
to a minority, as if it could not be 
extended to all. The false impression 
of exclusiveness that might spring up 
as the movement spread. must be 
sharply counteracted, All Catholics 
(and non-Catholics, too. if they wished ) 
were welcome to attend and profit by 
Cana Conferences. 


Emphasis on the Laity 


It was refreshing to note the constant 
emphasis on the part of the laity in 
Cana, for Cana is essentially a lay 
movement operating under the authority 
of bishop and pastor. To lay-people be- 
longs the task of recruiting and reor- 
ganizing; the priest is at hand to guide, 
to inspire and to help. As one speaker 
phrased it, Cana can well make its own 
the motto of specialized Catholic Ac- 
tion: “Everything by the laity; nothing 
without the priest.” As a matter of 
fact, from its very beginning Cana 
has operated on this principle. 


This same cooperation between 
clergy and laity was evidenced by the 
deep interest with which the priests 
attending the Study Week listened to 
(and argued with!) the laymen who 
addressed them as part of the program: 
Dr. A. H. Clemens of the Catholic 
University of America; Dr. Herbert 
Ratner of the Stritch School of Medi- 
cine, Chicago; Mr. Bolen Carter of | 
Fast St. Louis; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Patrick Crowley of Christian Family 
Action, Chicago. The Crowleys’ talk 
was of particular interest to a Jesuit 
auditor when they told the story of the 
Catholic-Action sponsorship of an 
early Cana Conference by Father John 
Delaney, S.J.—probably the first given 
in the Midwest. 


Integrated Doctrine 


The solidity of the doctrine behind 
Cana made itself most noticeable in 
the plans which were presented for an 
integrated Christian married life. Hus- 
band and wife must be considered in 
their marriage as an organic unity, not 
merely according to one single aspect 
divorced from the complete picture of 


‘human nature raised to the supernatu- 


ral order. Above all, the Cana Con- 
ference priests saw and_ prepared 
against the danger of treating only the 
physiological and psychological rela- 
tionships of marriage. 


Instead, they insisted, stress is to be 
placed on the interior spirit and on the 
built-in plan of God, and this means 
that Cana Conferences will be primar- 
ily, though not exclusively, theological. 
In other words, their background and 
foundation will always be dogmatic, 
ascetical, moral and sacramental theol- 
ogy; and all other relationships of 
husband and wife and children (for 
example, economic, recreational, physi- 
ological and psychological) must be 
presented in this light. Both Dr. Clem- 
ens and Dr. Ratner were warmly 
applauded for their vigorous pleas and 
resounding insistence on this integrated 
program of Christian family life. 


Qualities of Director 


From all these discussions there 
appeared the portrait of the ideal to be 
sought in a Cana director. If we 
mention extremes to be avoided, it 
is only that the desirable positive 
qualities be better portrayed. 


The director, then, should be quietly 


confident of his knowledge, his experi-. 


ence and the grace of his priestly office. 
He is to be friendly; scolding is pesti- 
lential here. He recognizes his limi- 
tations: his field is the priesthood. He 
is neither doctor nor psychologist. 


Concerning sex, his references should 
be prudent and decorous on the one 
hand, but realistic and non-puritanical 


on the other. Concerning humor, he is 
to be neither a longface nor a clown. 
His presentation, in general, is to be 
an attractive portrayal of the possi- 
bilities for lay perfectien. . 


This means again avoiding two more 
extremes: neither an “over-their-heads” 
attitude nor a puerile depreciation of 
the audience’s ability and interest in 
becoming seriously well-informed 
Catholics. 


For the non-Catholics who are us- 
ually present, due to mixed marriages, 
the director must present his truths 
without giving any just cause for 
offense; and for everyone present, his 
style must be hortatory, and not dicta- 
torial. Even the most experienced 
priest-director gives but principles for 
individual application. He openly pro- 
fesses that he does not claim the 
actual experience of married life such 
as his couples have, and he makes it 
clear that his princ‘ples are starting 
points for further personal adaptation. 


Finally, since Cana owes its apostolic 
success to its lay character, the director 
(while acting as a sort of “control- 
tower” and probably the most impor- 
tant factor in the success of the Cana 
Day) places all temporal details in 
the hands of the laity. That means 
that he will not interfere with their 
methods of organization, recruiting 
and finances. 


Future of Cana 


The Cana movement is conscious 
that it must guard itself against the 
danger of “here today and gone to- 
morrow.” Not that Cana Conferences 
will drop out of existence in the near 
future; they might always be given, 
and couples might attend them once 
or twice.a year in large numbers, but 
these couples might easily fail to gain 
permanent benefit from them after- 
wards. Hence, there is need for some 
sort of follow-up program. 

However, if the Conferences them- 
selves are to be described as just now 
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emerging from swaddling clothes, with 
equal truth the follow-up program 
must be pictured as even more in its 
infancy. Time and experience will dic- 
tate its most successful forms. 


Pre-Cana Conference 


Another extremely youthful off-shoot 
of the Cana movement was described 
and discussed at the Study Week: the 
Pre-Cana Conference for engaged 
couples. Experienced priest-directors 
explained that the content material for 
Pre-Cana is almost the same as for 
Cana, except that much of it is in the 
future tense and must be adapted to 
the needs of those already pledged to 
each other though not yet ‘married. 
Pre-Cana has appeared in forms of 
three or four evening lectures given 
by a priest, married couple, and doctor, 
or in longer series of evening talks, 
or as a full-day consideration con- 
ducted by a priest alone. At the Bene- 
diction ceremony, there occurs a “con- 
secration of courtship” to Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph in the place which the 
Cana Conference reserved for the re- 
newal of marriage vows. 


Granting that ultimate results are 
in the hands of God, and are essentially 
due to Him, the success of Cana and 
Pre-Cana depends on the continued 
zeal, prudence and friendly interest 
of lay-people and clergy alike—of 
everyone interested in the full living 
of the Christ-life in the sacramental 
union instituted by God and blessed 
by our Lord. With the many priests 
who attended the Chicago Study Week 
and prayed and worked and “talked 
Cana,” we too can join our prayers 
for its success. We direct our prayers 
through St. Joseph, the patron of the 
family, to our Lady, patroness of 
Cana; and just as she did long ago in 
Galilee. Mary will go to her Son to 
help her children imitate Him in their 
marriages. 


Resume 


This article presents further aspects 
of the Cana Conference movement— 
its spirit, its aims and methods, the 
qualities of an ideal Cana _priest- 
director. These ideas have been gath- 
ered from the priests working in the 


field. 


—__—_@—— 


Know the Encyclicals 


How many Catholics have taken the trouble to study them [Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno|? How many Catholics have copies 
in their desks and libraries? I am going to be extremely frank about 
this matter. I do not see how any Catholic employer or worker can 
satisfy his conscience until he has studied these encyclicals and gotten 
from them a clear idea of his rights and his duties. Very few of us 
would be willing to drive a car downtown without knowing the basic 
trafic regulations. Yet many Catholics, managers and workers alike, 
will drive through business transactions without taking the trouble to 


learn the moral traffic regulations. 
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Maurice J. Tosin 
U. S. Secretary of Labor 


Father Brown, director of the Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, examines some 
recent works on human relations in 
industry. 


MEN AND WORK 


A Review of Some Industrial Relations Literature 


Leo C. Brown, S.J. 


Institute of Social Sciences 
St. Louis University 


evga THE past 25 years, and 
especially within the last decade, 


a new literature has developed on 
social relationships within industry. 
Why do men work? What makes them 
satisfied? What causes enthusiasm for 
a job? What makes a plant a good 
place to work? In greater numbers 
students have been giving more satisfy- 
ing answers to these questions and to 
the wider problem of sustained and 
spontaneous cooperation within the 
business enterprise. 

With the exception of the first, all 
the titles under review here have 
appeared in very recent years. But 
Mary Parker Follett still continues to 
hold a distinguished place among 
writers on industrial organization. 
Though she has been dead for seven- 
teen years, and though her important 
writing was completed nearly 25 years 
ago, her ideas remain fresh and 
challenging. 

Born in Boston in 1868, Mary Parker 
Follett was graduated from Radcliffe 
College in 1898. Her college studies 
in economics, government and philos- 
ophy were followed by graduate study 
abroad. Miss Follett’s interest in com- 
munity service began shortly after 
completion of her university studies. In 
1900 she founded the Roxbury Center 
in the Roxbury Neighborhood House 
——a social, educational and recreational 
activity for boys and girls whom 
circumstances had forced to leave 


school at an early age. At the same 
time she became interested in the use 
of school buildings as educational and 
social centers after school hours and 
enlisted public support for this work. 
She is credited with inspiring and 
guiding development of the Boston 
School Centers (formerly called Eve- 
ning Centers) — an important and 
substantial social achievement which 
has been widely imitated. 


Interest in Labor 

In 1912, Miss Follett became chair- 
man of the Boston School System’s 
first Placement Bureau which later 
developed into a municipal Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance. Later 
she accepted, and for years held, mem- 
bership on the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Board. As a result of these 
activities she became acquainted with a 
wide circle of business leaders and 
developed an intimate knowledge of 
business problems. 

Miss Follett’s best known writings 
are in political science — The New 
State (1920) and Creative Experience 
(1924). Her integration of the then 
current philosophical terminology and 
concepts with her own ideas has prob- 
ably caused people who find the philos- 
ophy unacceptable to overlook the 
practical insight of much of her own 
contribution. Her aim in both social 
and literary work was simple: “She 
wanted a better ordered society in 
which the individual could live a fuller 


ae 


and more satisfactory life, and she 
endeavored by her own pioneering to 
contribute to all the social experiments 
which were being made in an attempt 
to find the real avenue to this fuller 
life.” (Editors’ “Introduction,” Dy- 
namic Administration, p. 14.) 

Her occasional contributions to the 
art of business administration were 
made as addresses to business and 
personnel groups, for the most part 
between 1924 and 1927. The more 
significant of these papers appear in 
the volume: Dynamic Administration: 
The Collected Papers of Mary Parker 
Follett.' The fact that these papers 
were published in 1940, 14 years after 
the writing and seven years after her 
death, are suggestive of their vitality. 


Favors Integration 


The spirit of Miss Follett’s thinking 
may be illustrated by reference to the 
essay on “Constructive Conflict.” Con- 


flict — as a difference of opinions 
and interests, and as distinguished 
from warfare — is unavoidable. We 


should, therefore. make it work for us. 

There are three ways of dealing with 
conflict: domination, compromise and 
integration. Domination is the easiest. 
It is victory for one side. But it usually 
is not successful in the long run. A 
shift in the balance of power brings a 
renewal of the struggle. 

Compromise is the commonest ap- 
proach to industrial conflict. Each 
side gives up something for peace: 
each sacrifices part of his interest— 
even of his legitimate interest. Re- 
peated use of compromise erects 
obstacles to fruitful and constructive 
dealing with controversies. A trade 
unionist, knowing that he will be ex- 
pected to compromise his demands. 
will not make his real expectations 
known. He begins high, so as to leave 


' Mary Parker Follett, Dynamic Administra- 
tion: The Collected Papers of Mary Parker 
Follett, edited by Henry C. Metcalf and L. 
Urwick, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1940, pp. 320. 
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room for compromise. The industri- 
alist who negotiates with him follows a 
similar pattern. As a result both deal 
with each other through a cloud of 
ignorance which prevents either from 
making constructive suggestions about 
the problem. 


Seeks Mutual Interests 


But the approach of integration 
attempts to view the conflict as a 
problem, to take it out of the mutually 
exclusive categories into which it has 
been placed and to find a new solution 
— a solution in which both interests 
have a place, and which requires 
neither to make a sacrifice. People 
who are interested in integration would 
put the whole problem with all the 
conflicting interests on the table; they 
would disregard the sides or interests 
they represent and evoke the latent 
ideas of all in a cooperative search for 
a solution. 


Miss Follett illustrates her sugges- 
tion with an example: A dairyman’s 
cooperative league almost went to 
pieces in a dispute over precedence at 
an unloading platform of the creamery. 
The men coming down the hill claimed 
the right to unload first. The men driv- 
ing up the hill claimed the same prior 
rights. The thinking of both sides be- 
came walled within the narrow possi- 
bilities of the form the controversy had 
taken. Either the farmers on the hills 
or those in the valley had to lose. The 
obvious and simple answer was to 
change the position of the platform. 
When an outsider pointed this out to 
them, both sides accepted readily. But 
the important point is not that the 
controversy was settled, but that con- 
structive thinking about the problem 
in a wider framework brought a solu- 
tion which not merely saved, but en- 
hanced both interests. 


Has Limited Scope 


Obviously the integration which Miss 
Follett advocates has limited applica- 
tion. She admits that no simple solu- 


tion has ever been found for saving the 
interests of two men who want to 
marry the same woman. But any ex- 
perienced labor conciliator can testify 
that use of her approach would yield 
fruitful solutions to many a trouble- 
some controversy. 


Integration needs the highest kind 
-of constructive and inventive thinking. 
But it is not lack of ability and inge- 
nuity which most often is wanting; it 
is the willingness to view a controversy 
as a common problem. His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII recently called atten- 
tion to the community of interests, 
activity and responsibility which should 
unite workmen and their employers. 
Miss Follett assumes the existence of 
such a community, and _ thoughtful 
study of her short essays will suggest 
ways. as well as recurring obstacles, 
to its implementation. 


% & 


About two years ago, Fortune titled 
one of its articles, I think, “The For- 
tunate Errors of Elton Mayo.” Both 
that article and Mayo’s work for the 
past three decades epitomize the grad- 
ual. building of the empirical founda- 
tion for the present emphasis on human 
relations in industry. 


Hawthorne Experiment 


Mayo was leader of a group of 
investigators who decades ago began a 
carefully planned series of experiments 
at the Hawthorne plant of the Western 
Electric Company to determine beyond 
dispute what kind of working condi- 
tions led to greatest worker output. The 
experimenters varied lighting, temper- 
ature, rest periods and other working 
conditions. The tests were carefully 
controlled, but the results were incon- 
clusive. In fact they were contradic- 
tory. As lighting was improved, pro- 
duction improved. But as lighting was 
worsened, production continued to im- 
prove. Added rest periods brought 
greater output. But denial of rest 
periods also brought increased output. 


) 
) 
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Repeated tests slowly brought home 
the conviction that the investigators 
were dealing with a phenomenon of 
human behaviour much too subtle for 
the tests which had been devised. 


The Hawthorne experiments did not 
add to knowledge by discovering that 
workmen are human and social beings. 
That fact was universally known, 
widely admitted and, throughout vast 
industrial areas, practically ignored. 
But the Hawthorne studies demon- 
strated and documented some of the 
practical implications of the fact for 
industrial relations. One of the more 
important conclusions to be drawn 
from the experiments is that men’s 
natural tendency to form social units is 
irresistible. If the groups which are 
formed become integrated into and 
have the same general objectives as 
the larger group or the enterprise, 
they promote and sustain a high degree 
of spontaneous cooperation. Translated 
into economic terms, they promote 
high production. But if the groups 
which emerge have purposes which 
conflict with the objective of the enter- 
prise, they render spontaneous cooper- 
ation increasingly difficult. 


Out of these Hawthorne studies grew 
what has come to be called the “human 
relations approach to industrial rela- 
tions.” It is a practical recognition that 
the “whole man” comes to work. Nor 
is he the economic man motivated 
merely by hope of individual gain. He 
is a member of many social groups on 
and away from the job. His attitude 
towards his job is influenced both by 
the satisfactions he draws (or fails to 
draw) from membership in such 
groups. The man whose home environ- 
ment is a source of worry or irritation 
does not become another individual 
when he punches the time clock. The 
workman who is not accepted+ by his 
fellows may transfer his resentment to 
the company or a supervisor. Sound 
industrial policies must take account 
of the “whole social being.” 
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Practical Applications 


The two books by Professor Roeth- 
lisberger? are among the earlier studies 
which adapt the human relations ap- 
proach to the broad field of the whole 
employment relationship. Professor 
Selekman confines his interest to the 
narrower scope of labor relations.” 

The latter brings to labor relations 
wide experience as an analyist of 
social problems. Such an experience 
easily suggests that a labor problem 
may in its inception have been a social 
problem and that the apparent cause 
may bear little or no relation to the 
real cause. In classroom instruction he 
uses the case method, analyzing a labor 
dispute in its whole history and rami- 
fications. Such analysis may reveal 
that work stoppages, unexplained on 
the alleged economic grounds, are 
readily explained by a slowly-gener- 
ated and constantly-aggravated irrita- 
tion against some supervisor. They 
may show that worker dissatisfaction. 
which is unreasonable on the basis of 
information available to management. 
is perfectly reasonable on the basis of 
rumors upon which the workmen acted. 
In the book* 

Professor Selekman, adapting his 
case method, illustrates and explains 
with considerable insight some of the 
situations which may develop from 
the time a union first appears through 
the various stages of subsequent 
relations. 


Sees Larger Groups 


In the title noted below.* Professor 
Mayo lifts his eyes from the social 


“F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and 
Morale. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1942, pp. 194; and 
F. J. Roethlisberger, Wm. J. Dickson, Man- 
agement and the Worker. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1939, 
pp. 615. 

* Benjamin M. Selekman, Labor Relations 
and Human Relations. New York: MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947, DDK eons 

‘Elton Mayo, Social Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization. Boston: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1945, pp. xvii, 150. 
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organization of an industrial plant to 
gaze at society as a whole. He ob- 
serves that the economists who were 
most influential in developing the con- 
temporary mind regarded industrial 
society much as a rabble,—a confused 
mob of individuals in which the hand 
of each was against other members of 
society. They relied upon a philos- 
ophy of self interest, confident that the 
competition of individuals would yield 
the greatest common good. But, Mayo 
observes, men do not act merely from 
self interest, they do not behave as a 
rabble. They form social units and 
interest groups. In the nation and in 
international society, unless these in- 
terest groups are united with each 
other in a larger common purpose, the 
spontaneous cooperation which is nec- 
essary for ordered social life cannot 
survive. 


Like Le Play and Durkheim, he 
looks with some envy on the simpler 
societies of the past where each indi- 
vidual and each group had its known 
and respected place in the community 
organization. In such societies coopera- 
tion was easy, spontaneous and_ sus- 
tained. He views with misgiving, if 
not alarm, contemporary industrial 
society in which contests between in- 
terest groups almost daily threaten to 
disrupt social organization. His an- 
alysis is thought-provoking and, as 
far as it goes, profound. Its weakness 
is revealed by his recommendations. 
He asks for development of skills in 
dealing with human situations. Such 
skills are urgently needed. But even 
more basic is the need of developing 
practical realization of the larger com- 
munity of interests between all elements 
of society, of the need for cooperation 
and the will to cooperate. To a great 
extent this will has been lost, and 
without it skill will not avail. 


* * * 


While Elton Mayo and his associates 
have thrown considerable light on the 


problems of promoting and sustaining 
cooperation within the enterprise, it is 
unfortunate that unions had no place 
in the Hawthorne studies. Today, in- 
dustrial cooperation means employer- 
employee cooperation through a union. 


Fostering Cooperation 


_ Mr. Joseph Scanlon, one of whose 
projects is described in the January 
Fortune article referred to below,” 
has spent the greater part of the past 
12 years studying the necessary con- 
ditions for such cooperation. Scanlon 
believes that union-management coop- 
eration can produce higher incomes 
both for workmen and the company. 
But the cooperation must be whole- 
hearted and complete. Workmen can 
and will cooperate in reducing costs if 
they are given opportunity for genuine 
participation in planning work and 
assurance that they will benefit from 
their contributions. 


The Scanlon plan in outline is 
simple. By negotiation between the 
company and the union, a basic wage 
is negotiated which is paid under all 
circumstances. In addition, by nego- 
tiations, a ratio of what labor cost 
should bear to total costs is established. 
This ratio may be changed by negoti- 
ation to reflect any extraordinary 
change in any of the cost factors of 
production. If actual labor costs fall 
short of the amount which the negoti- 
ated ratio of labor costs to total costs 
would yield, the difference goes to the 
workmen as a bonus. Should actual 
costs exceed the amount which the 
ratio establishes, the men suffer no 
reduction in the negotiated rate, but 
on future occasions when the ratio is 
favorable to the men, deductions are 
made from the bonuses to establish a 
contingent fund from which the com- 
pany may be reimbursed for periods 


5Russell W. Davenport, “Enterprise for 
Everyman,” Fortune, Vol. XLI, No. 1, Janu- 
ary 1950, page 55. 


when actual cost exceed the expected 
cost. 


Promotes Cooperation 


Essential to the Scanlon plan, how- 
ever, is the labor-management produc- 
tion committee. This committee is com- 
posed of representatives of employees, 
of executives, of engineers and of line 
supervisors. Here production problems 
are brought. Here men from the 
benches dispute with engineers. Here 
there are no sides and no priority. 
Suggestions are examined for their 
content, not origin. There is no ques- 
tion of usurping management’s right to 
final decision. But it is essential to 
the success of the plan that the decision 
grow out of facts which the committee 
develops. Scanlon’s experience is suf- 
ficient evidence that under right condi- 
tions worker participation in planning 
can contribute greatly to improvement 
in work methods. 


Scanlon insists, however, that such 
a plan is not automatic. It can succeed 
only if from management and from the 
union comes leadership which is deter- 
mined to make it succeed. This, how- 
ever, is not surprising. The history of 
successful and unsuccessful profit shar- 
ing plans offers similar testimony. 
Worker-management cooperation is not 
the result of chance or formula. It 
is, in the first instance, the product of 
a management which created the op- 
portunity for cooperation, and, in the 
second, of leadership from both man- 
agement and labor which supplied the 
inspiration and impetus necessary to 
make cooperation a reality. 


Obligations Studied 


In one way or another, the writings 
we have been reviewing assert or 
assume that production is a cooperative 
and social activity and that its success 
depends in great part upon the atten- 
tion that is given to its social implica- 
tions. The third group of articles has 
an ethical element, emphasizing in 
one way or another the obligations 
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devolving on management (all were 
consciously addressed to management 
groups) from the fact that business 1s 
an undertaking in which many indi- 
viduals and groups seek their own 
interests through united activity. 


The address of Dean David of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, later published in the 
Harvard Business Review," was first 
delivered in St. Louis to the Associated 
Harvard Clubs of that city. Calling 
attention to the ever-widening effect of 
business decisions on other groups, 
Dean David asserted the obligation of 
businessmen to assure to the fullest 
possible extent the satisfactions of all 
groups whom their decisions affect. 
Such sentiments are far from the re- 
cently-prevailing view that the manage- 
ment of a business was an attorney 
solely for the interests of the owners. 


Following his talk, Dean David con- 
versed briefly with Fr. Dempsey who 
told him that the roots of the responsi- 
bility which he was urging businessmen 
to assume were found in the solidarism 
of Scholastic philosophy and more 
specifically in the recent Papal docu- 
ments. Dean David invited Fr. Demp- 
sey to trace out the philosophical 
foundations of the obligation in an 
article for the Harvard Business Re- 
view. Kr. Dempsey’s able response’ 
traces the roots of social justice (in the 
article, called contributive justice) to 
the social nature of man and_ the 
Christian concept of the community. 


Human Relations in Modern Busi- 
ness,® is precisely what it pretends to 


© Donald K. David, “Business Responsibilities 
in an Uncertain World,” Harvard Business 
Review, May 1949, Vol. XXVII No. 3 Sup- 
plement 8 pages. 

7 Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., “The Roots of 
Business Responsibility,” Harvard Business 


Review, July 1949, Vol. XXVII No. 4, page 
393. , 


8 Human Relations in Modern Business. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949, pp. xii, 52. 
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be. a code of conduct or statement of 
responsibility for businessmen by a 
businessman. General Robert Wood 
Johnson, some three or four years ago, 
attempted to write a statement of prin- 
ciples for the conduct of the business 
of which he is Chairman of the Board, 
Johnson and Johnson Company. He 
had confidently assumed that the writ- 
ing would take him some three or four 
hours during the course of an evening 
at home. When he came to the actual 
composition, however, he found that it 
was no simple task. After three years, 
and with the assistance of a large 
croup of business and labor leaders 
and clergymen, the statement finaily 
was completed. Briefly, the statement 
views management as a stewardship 
for many interests—the purchasers of 
products, the owners of the company, 
the workers, and finally the commun- 
ity in which the business is located. 
Management has not discharged its 
responsibility unless it has considered 
and attempted to promote all these 
interests; nor conversely can any of 
these interests claim the exclusive 
attention of management. 


* + * 


This short, necessarily selective and 
highly subjective review of some of the — 
literature in industrial relations is 
sufficient evidence that the implications 
of the social nature of man and the 
fundamentally cooperative nature of 
productive activity are being more 
deeply appreciated. These writers, 
each in his own way, bear testimony 
to the soundness of the solidarism 
advocated in papal encyclicals. It 
would be an exaggeration to suggest — 
that the thinking illustrated here is 
characteristic of the business world. 
There is no more than an awakening to 
new and pregnant ideas. But budding 
must precede any flowering. 


This is a movement to which Cath- 
olic writers might well give inspiration 
and direction. 


This article presents a brief sum- 
mary of the papers on the Entrepreneur 
read at the December, 1949, meeting 
of the Catholic Economic Association. 


THE ENTREPRENEUR TODAY 


Catholic Economic Association Papers 


We have to study more than one set of 
_ people and of psychological necessities. 
_ This is the kind of truth that it was not 
_ important to emphasize fifty or thirty years 
ago, when it was much more necessary to 
concentrate attention on the rights of 
labour. But in the very different conditions 
of today the prerequisites for saving and 
investment are the things now in most 
_ danger of being underestimated. 


FYRHESE SANE observations from a 
recent article in the (London) 
Tablet indicate one significant reason 
why thinking men are turning a more 
sympathetic eye upon the businessman 
than did social leaders a decade ago. 
It is possible that not only a sound 
national (and international) economy. 
but even the very existence of private 
economic enterprise are threatened by 
modern developments. Business must 
be seen as a whole, and all its elements 
must be safeguarded. 

Moreover, those most sanely inter- 
ested in the development of a truly 
human business community today em- 
phasize that an enterprise must be 
considered as a social unit, that it is 
not enough to protect and strengthen 
labor against an ever-threatening en- 
terpriser, but that men, whether work- 
ers or owners, must learn to work 
and to live together. For this reason, 
too, we must know more about business, 
about its functions, its responsibilities, 
its social possibilities. 


Studied Entrepreneur 


Apparently the purpose of those who 
organized the 1949 meeting of the 
Catholic Economic Association was 


more restricted. The papers read at 
the meeting undertook to study not 
business, as such, but the entrepreneur, 
his role and his responsibility. 

Professor John H. Sheehan, of Notre 
Dame University, examined the func- 
tion of the entrepreneur. Originally 
the term was used by the French econ- 
omist, Cantillon, (1755) to designate 
one who bought goods at a fixed price 
and who sold at an uncertain price. 
Consequently, it was not a term applied 
to a producer, but rather to one who 
performed an economic service. Later 
it was applied to any business. 


Sheehan believes that the attempt to 
apply the term in an economy moti- 
vated by economic individualism 
caused confusion. Emphasis of the 
age upon the importance of the capi- 
talist caused a new note to be added to 
the term, namely, that of risk-bearing. 
so that the entrepreneur came to be 
regarded as one who bore the risk of 
supplying capital, organized and man- 
aged an industry and made economic 
decisions. 

He insists that the idea behind the 
term is not one peculiar to modern 
free enterprise, that ownership, for 
instance, is not essential: “Many an 
entrepreneur has operated: exclusively 
with borrowed capital, rented land and 
hired labor.’ He also discounts the 
significance of innovation in the role 
of the entrepreneur. 

Control is the specific note he dis- 
covers: “the basic decision-making re- 
sponsibility regarding the combination 
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and use of human labor, natural re- 
sources and capital instruments for 
producing goods and services that men 
need and want for living” is the pre- 
cise action of the entrepreneur. 


*% * 


When he attempts to determine who, 
in the American economy, is the entrep- 
reneur, Henry William Spiegel elimi- 
nates meanings of the term which he 
considers either too wide or too nar- 
row. Those too wide would be defini- 
tions which include so general an idea 
of risk-taking that anyone faced with 
an uncertain economic future would be 
considered an entrepreneur, even a 
wage-earner. Those too narrow would 
exclude owners who have relinquished 
decision-making power into the hands 
of managers. 


To identify the entrepreneur, then, 
he requires two traits: 1. uncertainty- 
bearing, 2. permanent status (that is, 
uncertainty-bearing must be the entre- 
preneur’s livelihood). For practical rea- 
sons he adds that the concept must be 
operational, that is, it must be con- 
formable to our traditional divisions 
of economic effort and identifiable for 
purposes of quantification and 
measurement. 


He finds such a description of the 
entrepreneur in the census category 
of “Employers and Own-account W ork- 
ers.’ The remainder of his paper 
is devoted to a quantitive examination 
of this group: 1. its size, 2. its distri- 
bution by industries, by sex, by age, 
3. incidence of unemployment in the 
group, and 4, its economic future. 


* % * 


Father Raymond J. Miller, C.Ss.R., 
author of Forty Years After, presented 
the papal pronouncements on_ the 
entrepreneur. Although the term seems 
to have been used rarely (most recently 
in the address of Pius XII to the 
Katholikentag at Bochum, Germany, 
September 4, 1949), much papal social 
teaching applies to the entrepreneur. 
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This teaching Father Miller sum- 
marizes under two headings: 1. legiti- 
macy of profits and the profit motive, 
and 2. rights and duties of the 
entrepreneur. 

No pope has condemned the profit 
motive; indeed, Leo XIII has stated 
that without it “the very fountains of 
wealth would necessarily dry up.” But 
it must not be made the exclusive 
guide of economic action, to the detri- 
ment of the social character of eco- 
nomic life. 


Papal teaching on the rights and 
duties of the entrepreneur is divided 
into six headings: 1. right to run a 
business, 2. rights and obligations 
regarding profits, 3. obligations to 
the needy, 4. relations to the state, 5. 
relations to the workers, and 6. duties 


with respect to social reconstruction. 


Cites Recent Address 


The right of the entrepreneur to run 
his business Father Miller discovers 
in Pius XII’s words to Catholic em- 
ployers on May 7, 1949: 

The proprietor of the means of produc- 
tion—where he is an individual or a cor- 
poration or a workers’ cooperative—must 
always remain the master in economic 
decisions, within the limits of public eco- 
nomic law. 

He concludes, moreover, that profits 
belong to the entrepreneur because the 
wage contract, which absolves the 
owner of further responsibility to 
workers, is explicitly approved. Profits 
must be distributed, however, in  ac- 
cordance with larger principles which 
will keep inviolate the common good 
of all society. Obviously the proprietor 
is entitled to a large share: circum- 
stances may dictate, however, that he 
exercise munificence or even charity 
in the use of superfluous goods. 


In times of need there is an obliga- 
tion to assist those in want, whether 
at home or abroad, and Pius XII 
anticipated Point IV by calling for a 

triumph over those germs of conflict which 


consist in too strident differences in the 
field of world economy; hence progressive 


action, balanced by corresponding guar- 
tees, to arrive at an arrangement which 
would give to every State the medium 
necessary for insuring a proper standard 
of living for its own citizens of every rank. 
Moreover, the entrepreneur has cer- 
. . . 

tain rights which the state may not 
invade (unless he has forfeited them 
by injustice), and to make nationaliza- 
tion “the normal rule for public or- 
ganization of economy would be to 
reverse the order of things.” 


Concerning the relations of workers 
and the entrepreneur, Father Miller 
emphasizes the cardinal point of papal 
teaching, the need for a spirit of col- 
laboration, “with all that this involves 
in the way of practical decisions on 
the one side and the other.” 


Finally, both worker and employer 
‘must collaborate toward the reform of 
‘social order, encouraged by “a statute 
of public law.” Neither organization 
(of labor or capital) is to be exclu- 
sively a weapon which protects limited 
interests; they are transition media 
to union and cooperative effort. 


* * * 


Father Leo C. Brown, at the time 
president of the Association, examined 
the responsibility of the entrepreneur. 
To show how economic society reached 
its present state, he reviewed the de- 
velopment of business from 1. the 
household enterprise in a corporative 
society of the Middle Ages to 2. the 
owner-manager business in a free-enter- 
prise economy, and finally to 3. the 
corporation with management-owner 
relationships. 

Parallel to the gradual depersonali- 
zation of business was a retrogression 
in ethical thought until property could 
be defined as “the right to enjoy and 
dispose of things in the most absolute 
manner provided that no use is made 
which is prohibited by law or 
ordinances.” 


And parallel to ethical decline was 
the failure of social organization. 
Social criteria and status were still 


based on property at a time when the 
masses were propertyless. As a result 
they had no recognizable place and 
“fell through the bottom of society.” 


Social Irresponsibility 


Such a social development, combined 
with the individualist philosophy of 
laissez-faire, tended to reduce responsi- 
bility or better, sense of responsibility, 
to a minimum. This change has affected 
not only the moral ideas of the indi- 
vidual but social ideals and legal 
responsibility. 

Yet Father Brown recognizes a de- 
veloping sense of responsibility on the 
part of businessmen not only to their 
stockholders, but to workers, consumers 
and to society at large. One executive 
ordered his responsibilities in this way: 
1. his customers, 2. his employees, 3. 
his stockholders, 4. the community in 
which the business is located. 


Furthermore, the businessman, be- 
cause he is in a position of decision 
and control, has special responsibility 
and opportunity, although all segments 
of an economy share in the duty to 
seek the good of the whole. 


In the progress toward a well-ordered 
economy there will be two phases: 1. 
in which the enterprise becomes a 
true community, and 2. developing a 
community organization of the whole 
economy so that the legitimate inter- 
ests of all and the common good of 


all may be cooperatively sought. 
* * * 


Professor Josef Solterer presented a 
paper which studied the entrepreneur 
in economic theory. Accepting fully 
the thesis that the role of the entrepre- 
neur is that of innovation, Solterer 
shows that he gives new impetus 
to an economy by creating a new 
combination of materials, labor and 
capital. His human action of judgment 
and choice is the source of new value, 
consequently of surplus. 

How it became possible to recognize 
this fact in economic theory he demon- 
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strates by an exposition of the evolu- 
tion of economic thought from Adam 
Smith through Say to von Mises and 
Schumpeter. He sees the act of the 
entrepreneur as an exercise of respon- 
sibility and of social justice (inas- 
much, it seems, as the benefit of his 
act accrues to the entire economic 
society). He further suggests that a 
fruitful source of social dissatisfaction 
is the development of a society which 
deprives a large number of members 
of the satisfactions to be derived from 
such action. 


These papers on the entrepreneur, 
briefly and inadequately summarized 
here but undoubtedly to be published 
in Review of Social Economy, are 
worth reading for the light they throw 
on the modern businessman and upon 
his responsibilities. Most significant of 
these, perhaps, are his duties to con- 
tribute to the growth of the economy 
and to permit as wide as possible an 
access to the satisfactions of the entre- 
preneurial action. To the satisfactions 
of status of which Father Brown speaks 
are to be added the satisfactions of 
dynamic contributions upon which 
Professor Solterer lays emphasis. Man, 
in other words, should have not only a 
place in economic society but a crea- 
tive role to play in its life. 


These satisfactions. moreover, are 
not merely ends in themselves. They 
signify human needs by which char- 
acter, personality, man are developed. 
The mediate end of all creation is the 
moral perfection of the individual; 
things, human life, human acts have 
this as their object. Economie acts, 
consequently, have this end, too, and 
man will find human satisfaction in 


them largely to the degree that by 
them he perfects himself. 


The businessman, then, has not only 
the opportunity to be an entrepreneur 
himself—and so to perfect himself— 
but the responsibility to permit others 
also to share in that human action. 
No man is to be deprived of the right 
to perform an act which exercises a 
dynamic influence not only upon an 
economy but upon his own being. 

* * *% 


There remains several questions that 
might be asked about the entrepreneur 
in modern industrial society. 

For instance, is it possible that in a 
highly departmentalized industry, 
which divides the entrepreneurial 
function among many _ persons, no 
special reward should accrue to the 
discoverer of some innovation, nor to 
the decision-making manager, nor to 
the enterprise as a whole? 

Is Professor Solterer correct, as it 
seems, in attributing entrepreneurial 
acts to the virtue of social justice and 
making them an exercise of responsi- 
bility (as opposed to honesty and 
fairness ) ? 

What is the totality of responsi- 
bilities of an enterprise? What is the 
hierarchical order of these responsi- 
bilities? How do these square with 
legally-recognized responsibilities? 

How is Professor Solterer’s assertion 
that all men should be admitted to 
opportunities for entrepreneurial acts 
to be reconciled with the statement of 


Pius XII that 


the proprietor of the means of production 
—whether he be an individual, or a cor- 
poration, or a workers’ cooperative—must 
always remain the master in economic 
decisions, within the limits of public eco- 
nomic law, 


+ 
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A digest in seven topics summarizes 
what is being taught in the most pop- 
ular course in American colleges 
the sociology of the family. 


STUDY OF THE FAMILY 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


An Analysis of the Course 


Richard P. Burke, S.J. 
Weston College 


N AMERICAN colleges and universities 
4. today the most popular course by 
far is the sociological study of mar- 
‘riage and the family. What is being 
taught in this course? Why is it uni- 
versally popular? The simplest answer 
probably may be found by trying to 
see in summary the essential contents 
of a course on the family. 

Such is the one aim of this paper. 
The ensuing seven topics contain in 
barest outline the subject matter of 
numerous chapters from several texts. 
These topics, being the result of ex- 
tended analysis and _ classification, 
make up the framework of a course on 
the family. It is to be noted that this 
is an analysis of what is being taught 
in non-Catholic colleges. Nor do the 
present efforts extend any further than 
the modest proposal to analyze and 
classify content. 

It is not my aim to point out what is 
right or wrong, inexplicably absent or 
disproportionately stressed, scientific- 
ally incongruous or philosophically 
false. Although neither conclusions 
will be listed nor morals drawn, the 
author feels relieved, thank you, in 
allowing a few pertinent observations 
to remain unrepressed. Surely the 
scientific mode suffers when a vast 
galaxy of complex study is telescoped 
into a few compact pages. But my 


purpose now must be merely to act as 
a guide on a sort of sight-seeing tour 
of a seven mountain story. Sorry we 
can't take the time to explore; we have 
to run up and down seven mountains. 


Social Significance of Family 


The first main topic considers the 
social significance of the family. In 
De Ethica Domestica scholastic phi- 
losophy starts with the essential notions 
of society and the fundamentals of 
human sociability. The sociologist be- 
gins in a similar but less speculative 
manner in studying the associative 
processes which bind a family together. 
All family bonds flow from the tie 
that binds “for better or for worse.” 
Such familiarly known bonds are eco- 
nomic, recreational, educational and 
protective. The dual data of the devel- 
opment of culture and the biological 
basis of family life are also weighed 
in the opening pages. 

Many authors just wouldn’t think of 
letting their innocents abroad in the 
sociology of the family without intro- 
ducing them early to the ape-family. 
For the most part, however, skulls of 
gorillas and anthropoids smiling much 
more knowingly than their worried- 
looking . contemporaries, comparative 
measurements and statistics in centi- 
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meters are referred to anthropology. 
Although materialistic evolution gen- 
erally is taken as a datum, rare is the 
text that speaks of this specifically. 


The cultural aspect of family life 
takes its science sans idolatry. Social 
milieu, cultural stability and related 
factors which make up the social organ- 
ism are analyzed. Christianity as a 
culture-system is usually investigated. 
A definition of the sociology of the 
family is derived, and descriptions of 
the social import of the family are 
given from some classic source such as 
Plato or Aristotle. 


Invariably at the end of the first 
section helpful study aids are furnished 
which explain the value and use of 
case method, interviews, questionnaires 
and surveys. 


Historical Background 


The historical background of the 
family makes up the second topic. This 
subject is often introduced with sin- 
gular deference to Einsteinian concep- 
tions of time and space. Did the family 
grow up naturally or was it a human 
invention? This question poses a prob- 
lem very dear to the arm-chair anthro- 
pologists of not so happy memory: 
the evolution of marriage. 

Today, however, polygamy, mono- 
gamy and the marriage contract are 
examined preferably in the primitive 
family. On the supposition that this 
latter type furnishes a contrast to 
American family living, a brief study 
of domestic experience, happiness, sex 
control, divorce and children in primi- 
tive families is made. Of the swarms 
of statisics on American Indians in 
existence, some are aptly huddled to- 
gether here. 

The patriarchal family, its history 
and psychology, are of significant im- 
portance. Influences from the Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman families are cited, 
with animadversions to Plato’s specula- 
tions, Athenian and Spartan traditions, 
and Roman laws. Pearl Buck’s The 
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Good Earth exemplifies a reference to 
popular readings which helps not a 
little to inform the student. 


European Origins 


A still more concentrated bloc of 
study is to be found in the European 
background of the American family. 
Some ingredients of Christianity are 
epitomized in divers movements: the 
“ascetic” influence, monasticism, chiv- 
alry, romanticism, pressures for divorce 
and the Reformation. Puritan, Quaker, 
French and Spanish family cultures 
are portrayed succinctly. 


The colonial and frontier Americam 
family next come under scrutiny. Geo- 
graphical distance, the colonial wife 
and her work, birth rates, discipline, 
divorce, home life and the western 
frontier are measured in totals that 
would do Horace Greeley proud. 

In the study of all the above there 
are two contrasting schools of thought: 
one represented by Carle C. Zimmer- 
man which regards the family as a 
constant and the other which con- 
ceives the family as evolving from 
institution to companionship. Nor are 
the several camps always unctuous in 
their opinions of the other as a sizzling 
review of Zimmerman’s Family and 
Civilization divulges. ' 

Two larger social forces emerged in 
the Industrial and Ideological Revolu- 
tions. Mechanized mass production has 
brought with it monstrous social dis- 
locations tersely summed up in the 
phrase, “Man, the slave of the ma- 
chine.” Social pressures of countless. 
varieties have poured their weight 
against the family from forms of ever. 
more cataclysmic Wars to weakenings 
of parental controls. Social mobility 
works wider, as in the European 
“Okies” of World War II, and steeper, 
is in the class solidifications of prairie 
towns. Pragmatic individualism and 
fanatic nationalism are properly 
scored, not always with penetrating 
comprehension, as reversions to 
paganism, 


Family in Social Change 


This third topic, the family in social 
change, brings us into the orbit of 
more recent influences. Now we see 
ancient and medieval culture patterns 
speeded up. The sharp break in the 
curves of family disorganization and 
mobility promote the urge to univer- 
salize. But it is no exaggeration to 
conclude that in the United States 
many traditional family “folkways 
and mores” have disintegrated and 
many new patterns of behavior have 
emerged. 

The father’s role as a worker has 
changed a great deal. The ambition of 
the majority of single women is now 
sighted on working outside the home. 
Child labor has been legally restricted. 
Concurrently, the father’s status in the 
family has changed, women’s rights 
(never unvocalized) at long last have 
become effectively organized, and par- 
ents in the words of a cynic have come 
to learn obedience to their children. 

The use of leisure time in the modern 
home has fluctuated to some degree 
with the conquering of the air waves. 
Automobiles, movies and imaginative 
promotion through the radio drew 
people away from the home. Tele- 
vision, though at present forcing many 
a poor Mr. and Mrs. to retire to a 
neighboring tavern for their evening 
recreation, tends to cluster all the 
folks’ round the modern fireplace with 
the magic-eye. 

In the cities families have become 
stratified and stippled into cross- 
patches of business zones and suburbs, 
disease-breeders and giddy neurotics. 
Thanks to government subsidies, rural 
families roll their own wealth and, 
completely unmindful of the Russian 
invasion heralded every hour, some 
mighty pleased people in Iowa no 
longer vote Republican. But this brings 
us to the threshold of urban and rural 
sociologies. 


Special Interests 


Two family groups are irresistibly 


intriguing to the American sociologist: 
the Negro and the Soviet Russian. 


Think of the tremendous tragedies 
stalking the macabre pilgrimage from 
Africa to slavery, to emancipation, to 
the Harlems of the North. We know of 
and pray for the apocalyptic ending, 
for their soul-consuming hunger to 
cross the river Jordan. As yet, how- 
ever, the sociologist sees no ereen 
pastures, but mostly a system that 
makes for “scared of living and feared 
of dying”: race troubles, caste system, 
economic and political discrimination, 
residential segregation and prejudices 
swelling from superficial thinking in 
categories and stereotypes. Excellent 
scientific studies of the Negro and his 
family are available in the works of 
Gunnar Myrdal and FE. Franklin 


Frazier. 


As for the Russian family, will any 
electronic brain be able to tabulate the 
utterly horrendous upheaval of familial 
living in Russia? Pre-revolutionary 
days furnish the contrast. Then come 
the experiments in divorce mills, liqui- 
dation of the Kulaks, enslavement in 
the millions and raids in the night 
with mothers going to factories, fa- 
thers to Siberia and children to athe- 
istic alma maters. (Did you hear the 
one about the Soviet apartment-house 
janitor who rushed down the corridors 
in the middle of the night? While 
pounding on the doors, he yelled, 
“Don’t be frightened, comrades, it is 
only a fire!”’). 


Agricultural collectives, the brain- 
child of some Red Rasputin, become 
the will of the free, democratic, liberty- 
loving soviets. Away with “mine” and 
“thine” and commutative justice — 
bourgeois platitudes and relics of 
Titoist tendencies. All, my dear com- 
rades, is “ours” now. The emancipa- 
tion of women, of course, has reached 
its climax under the red star: they 
are as free as the male animal now to 
worship and work for “Big Brother”. 

(To be continued ) 
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SERMONS ON THE 


SOCIAL ORDER 


John P. Delaney, S.J. 
XI 
THE PERFECT MAN —‘T live, 


no, not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
—Living Christ today. (Pattern 


of Life of Christ in my life.) 


Aim—In this last sermon on Christ 
recall the ideal of Christian living 
in an earlier sermon: 


To make every thought of our minds 
worthy of the mind of Christ; 


To make every word of our lips 
worthy of the sacred lips of Christ; 


To make every desire, every love. 
every ambition of our hearts 
worthy of the Sacred Heart of 
Christ ; 

To make every act, great or small, 
serious or frivolous, hard or pleas- 
ant, of every day worthy of Christ, 
the ideal man, Christ, the God- 


Man. 


Like St. Paul, we have one aim in 


life: 


to be like Christ, to be Christ: 
to live like Christ, to live Christ: 
to model our lives completely on 

Christ so that the pattern of 

Christ’s life can readily be 

traced in our lives; 

Interiorly — in nourishing, 
strengthening, developing the 
life of Christ that is ours in 
sanctifying grace; 

Exteriorly—to make Christ the 
model of our conduct. 


Suggestions—This complete ideal of 
living Christ is very high, so high 
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that it would be impossible to pre- 
sent to human beings a higher ideal 
of living. It is so high that we shall 
never reach the perfection of it. Our 
life must be a constant striving to- 
wards the ideal. At the same time. 
the ideal is simple, practical, capable 
of immediate application to the most 
ordinary things in our life. 


We owe it to ourselves to seek this 
ideal, for the law of self-preservation 
is also the law of self-development. 


We have an obligation to perfect 
ourselves, to develop to the very 
utmost all the gifts and talents God 
has given us. 


We have an obligation to develop 
our personality, to be ourselves. Our 
best personality is the personality 
modelled on Christ. “Being our- 
selves” in the finest sense of the 
phrase means being the self that is 
also Christ. “I live, no, not I...” 


We owe it to the world. The world 
today is desperately looking for 
Christ. There is a widespread de- 
mand for a return to Christian liv- 
ing. A new insistence on hardness, 
on austerity, (merely the ancient 
Christian virtues of mortification 
and self-denial . . . “unless a man 
deny himself ...”), a new insistence 
on spiritual values. 


But where will 
unless in us? 


people find Christ 


We are members of the Family of 


Christ. 


We are members of the Body of 


Christ. 


We are Christ, continued in the 
world today. 


If we really live Christ, people 
will find Christ in us, love 
Christ because of us, be drawn 
to Christ because of us. 


It is our solemn, most solemn 
obligation to give Christ to the 
world today. If we fail. then 
we fail the entire world. But to 

give Christ, we must first live 


) Christ. 


We owe it to Christ. He came that 
we may have life and have it more 
abundantly. In a way we frustrate 
all the life and death of Christ when 
we fail to live Christ to the full. 
Christ depends on us to make Him 
known to the world. He has given 
us the privilege of being His co- 
workers. 


The practicality of living Christ 


‘Take Christ through the whole day with 
us (practically, even humorously). 


The alarm goes off in the morning: 
Being Christ—prompt rising, 

morning prayers and the offering 
of the whole day to God, 

daily Mass—actually every day of 
Christ’s life was joined with the 
Sacrifice of Calvary. (Perhaps 
repeat here the ideal that every 
act of every day be made 
worthy of being placed on the 
paten with the Host, of being 
dropped into the chalice with 


the Blood of Christ.) 


At the breakfast table—very practical 
Being Christ—a cheerful start for 


the day, 


no grumbling about anything, 
consideration for the mood of 
others. 


On the way to work—in streetcar and 
bus—you might consider the wide- 
open way a Communist reads his 
literature with’ the way a Catholic 
tries to hide the Catholic reading 
he does. 


Being Christ can mean politeness, 
respect for women, praying for all 
the people in the car with us. We 
are thrown together with all people 
we meet for a good purpose. We 
must influence all we meet—so we 
might at least pray for all those we 
encounter and never know, nor even 
speak to. 


Similarly, Christ at work, at recreation, 
at dances, at movies, at home in the 
evening, right down to bed time. 
Family prayers, evening act of con- 
trition, gratitude, resolution for a 
new day. 


Conclusions— 


To get to know Christ better, His 
personality, His attractiveness, His 
realness; 


To make every thought of our minds, 
every act of our wills, every deed, 
etc., Christ’s, (Drive this home 
until the whole congregation al- 
most shouts it with you). 


To grow enthusiastic about Christ— 
so that we can live wholely for 
Him, and work to give Him to 
the world and the world to Him. 


Pray to realize that there can be no 
peace until the world returns to 


Christ, until Christ takes His 
rightful place (first place) in all 
living — individual life, family, 


education, business, labor, indus- 
try, professions, politics, states- 
manship. Think it over. (This last 
point is another possible develop- 
ment of the whole sermon). 
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XII 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN — 
“What have you that you have 


not received?” 


Rights. 


Approach to the subject — Series on 
the rights of man follows naturally 
and immediately on the series that 
built up the complete understanding 
of the dignity of every human being. 


A man conscious of his own dignity 
is very much alive to the rights 
necessary to preserve and enhance 
that dignity. 

A man aware of the meaning of 
human dignity has deep respect for 
the rights of other human beings and 
realizes that a denial of natural 
rights to any one human being or 
any class of human beings endangers 
the very dignity of human nature 
and leads to a widespread neglect 
of all human rights. 


Hence in the talks from now on we 
want to base our understanding of 
human rights on the fact that God 
Himself has given these rights to 
human beings. 


We want to build up an understand- 
ing of the fact that human rights 
cannot be understood divorced from 
the word obligation. 
Roughly, we might consider: 

the meaning of rights; 

rights and the state; 

rights and obligations. 


Suggestions: 


“Man has been endowed by God 
with many and varied preroga- 
tives: the right to life, to bodily 
integrity, to the necessary means 
of existence, «the right to tend 
toward his ultimate goal in a 
path marked out for him by God, 
the right of association and the 
right to possess and use property.” 
Atheistic Communism, n. 28. 

“All men have been endowed by 
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The Source of 


their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights.’ Declaration of 
Independence. 


Totaliarianism rests on the theory 


that the state or the head of the 
state is the source of all human 
rights, that individuals and fam- 
ilies within the state have only 
those rights that the state wishes 
to grant them, that individuals 
and families exist only for the 
State. 


Going beyond the state, some doc- 


trines hold the theory of the 
master race and the slave race. 
Aryans, according to Nazi doc- 
trine, were the master race. All 
others were inferior breeds to be 
brought under the domination of 
the master race and to have only 
such rights as the master race 
allowed them to exercise for the 
good of the master race. 


Such a theory is nothing new. We 


used to hear the same thing in all 
the talk of Nordic supremacy in 
the years before and shortly after 
World War Il. We have much of 
that theory left in our own. atti- 
tude toward the colored races if we 
look upon them as essentially 
inferior, if we are not concerned 
with the struggle to assure them 
the guarantee of their fundamental 
rights as human beings. 


Extreme nationalism naturally tends 


towards this idea of supremacy 
of one race, and we all have a 
natural inclination to look upon 
our own race or nation as superior 
to all others. 


The very use of opprobrious epithets 


toward other nations and races is 


an indication of this tendency and 
a danger to the proper under- 
standing of human dignity, for 
example, kike, mick, nigger, dago, 
polack, gringo, etc. 


Long before Hitler, Stalin and Mus- 
solini came on the scene we heard 
a great deal about evolution and 
the survival of the fittest, which, 
in the words of Pius XI, “pro- 
motes the survival of those only 
who are strongest, which often 
means those who fight most relent- 
lessly, who pay least heed to the 
dictates of conscience.” 


Survival of the fittest makes brute 


strength, brute power, whether 
physical or intellectual, the source 
of all human rights and in 
consequence— 


denies human rights to the weak 


logically leads to a Hitler or a 
Stalin as the man who has 
proved himself strongest and 
thus proved his right to sur- 
vive and, in surviving, to 
dominate the weak. 


Even in our own country there is a 
great deal of loose talk about the 
source of human rights. 


Rights and Government— 


We often speak of rights granted us 
by the Constitution, by law, etc. 
When we are speaking of man’s 
natural rights, this is not only a 
false way of speaking; it may be 
dangerous. 

The Constitution, for instance, does 
not grant us the right to serve 
God according to our conscience. 
This is a right that is ours inde- 
pendently of any Constitution or 
of any laws.. The Constitution 
cannot grant this right. God has 
already granted it. The Constitu- 
tion merely recognizes our right 
and guarantees that in exercising 
our natural right, we shall not 
be molested. 


Briefly, 1. 


We say that the Wagner Act granted 


the workingmen the right to or- 
ganize. The Wagner Act did not 
grant this right, because working- 
men and all men have a natural 
right, granted by God, to associate 
in organizations for their own 
welfare. The Wagner Act merely 
recognized this right and guaran- 
teed legal protection to working- 
men exercising this right. 


Minimum wage laws do not grant 
the right to a living wage; they 
merely recognize a right the work- 
ingmen have always had and help 
them in practice to gain the wages 
to which they have a natural right. 


The State does not grant 
natural rights. It is in duty bound to 
protect them. 


2. The State may not take away 
natural rights. No State may 
forbid me to attend church. No 
State may forbid me to pay a 
living wage. No State may forbid 
me to join an honest union. 


Importance: This is not merely a 


matter of the right use of words. 
Today the whole trend is to make 
a god of the State, to make the State 
supreme, the source of all right, re- 
sponsible to no higher authority. 
Such is the State as it exists today 
in Soviet Russia. We must always 
remember that 

the State, like the individual, is 
subject to the law of God; the 
State, like the individual, which 
disregards the law of God must 
sooner or later pay the penalty 

of wrongdoing ; 
the State is bound to respect the 
rights of the individual; the 
State exists for the individual, 
not the individual for the State. 
Real democracy is possible only 
where the State recognizes that 
the individual has untouchable, 
inalienable rights granted him 
by God. Once again, democracy 
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is founded on respect for human 
dignity, on belief in God. 


What Is a Right?—A right is a claim 
in justice to something that is mine. 
A workingman, for instance, has a 
right to a living wage. He may not 
be getting a living wage for one 
reason or another, but he still has a 
claim in justice to it and may press 
his claim. The employer who re- 
fuses to grant the claim is guilty of 
injustice. Any citizen of my country 
has a right to join with other citizens 
in the public practice of religion. A 
tyrannical government may make it 
dificult or impossible to exercise 
this right, but the right still is here. 


What do we mean by natural rights, 


inalienable rights? We ‘mean those 
rights that belong to a human being 
simply and solely because he is a 
human being, created by God, made 
up of body and soul, possessing 
intellect and free will, destined to 
live on this earth for a certain 
number of years and by his manner 
of living here gain eternal happiness 
with God. .We mean all those rights 
which are necessary for the indi- 
vidual human being to live the life 
God intends him to live, and all 
those rights which make it possible 
for the human being to live in the 
proper social relationships with 
other human beings. 


Rights and Obligations 


Rights suppose obligations. 


If Tom Jones has a right to life, 
then every other human being has 
an obligation not to deprive him 
of that right. 
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If Tom Jones has a natural inalien- 


able right to life, then Tom Jones’ 


is obliged to respect a similar 


right in all other human beings. 


Hence 

While insisting on our own rights, 
we must respect the rights of 
others. 

While insisting on our own rights, 
we must not forget our obligations, 


Workingmen, insisting on their 


right to a full living wage, must 
faithfully fulfill their obligations: 
of giving a full, honest service 
for a living wage, of respecting 
the property rights of the man 
for whom they work, etc. 


Workingmen and employers both 


have rights, but they also have 
obligations to one another and to 
the community. 


Perhaps the surest guarantee of all 
rights is a respect for all rights. 


Conclusions: 


1. A careful choice of words when 
speaking about human rights so 
that we may not gradually fall 
into a false philosophy with re- 
gard to human rights and human 
dignity. 


2. A scrupulous regard for the 


rights of others, individuals, na- 
tions and races, so that while we 
are bravely protecting our own 
rights, we are not hypocritically 
denying those rights to others. 


3. An effort to pass from a mere 


respect for human beings to a 
love of human beings, which. we 
have seen before, means a love 
of Christ in human beings. 


leaker? Neb Sic} 


Catholic Committee of the South 


Just ten years ago a group of bishops, 
‘priests, nuns and lay-people met in Atlanta, 
Georgia, to organize a committee that 
would work for the welfare of the South 
and of the Church there. They drew up 
a ten-point program of action on both 
these fronts: 


1. To bring to Catholics in the South- 
land and other sections of the country the 
gospel ideal: a region rooted in Christian 
life and Christian institutions. 


2. To intensify Catholic activities in the 
South through close cooperation with such 
agencies as the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. 


3. To foster social reforms favorable to 
Christian family life. 


4. To sponsor sound programs in agri- 
culture and industry looking to improve- 
ments which guarantee a just return for 
human labor and to oppose all exploitation 
of workers. 


5. To promote a better understanding 
between Southern capital and labor accord- 
ing to the principles defined in the social 
encyclicals. 

6. To train leaders, white and Negro, 
who will bring the force of Christian teach- 
ing to labor and industry through their 
respective organizations. 

7. To develop specific programs for the 
youth of the South so as to insure trained 
leadership for the future. 

8. To bring about a Christian under- 
standing among Southerners, irrespective of 
race or creed. 

9. To insist on the historic fact that 
Christian principles are basic to the Amer- 
ican conception of citizenship and govern~ 
ment. 

10. To foster and develop in the Chris- 
tian and American spirit, true political and 
economic democracy. 

In the spirit of these principles the Com- 
mittee has worked for the spread of char- 
ity and justice in the South, as well as for 
its social and economic improvement. 
Regional, conventions have brought Catho- 


lics together and welded them into one 
unit. There is a spirit of union and coop- 
eration amongst southern Catholics which 
can be attributed in good measure to the 
bonds formed by the Committee. 

The impact of its influence has affected 
labor-management relations, racial rela- 
tions, education, rural life, the social and 
religious apostolate. 

A brochure commemorating the tenth 
anniversary of the organization says: 

There is a new South beihg born. It 
is taking shape in the thoughts, words 
and deeds of serious-minded Southerners 
who are determined to meet the chal- 
lenge of a region rich in God-made 
wealth and poor in man-made wealth. 

These men believe that “there is nothing 

unreasonable in calling upon the leader- 

ship of the South to acquaint itself with 
the economic and social facts of life and 
to act intelligently upon them.’ The 

Catholic Committee of the South has 

been in on the ground-floor of the new 

social structure of the South. 


Catholic D. P.’s 


During the period October 30, 1948, to 
December 15, 1949, WRS-NCWC has 
secured the admission into the United States 
of 43,181 displaced persons, which is about 
38 per cent of all displaced persons admitted 
in the period. 

The Catholic agency had on hand at 
the close of the period almost 50,000 re- 
ports of home and job opportunities, which 
would take care of about 90,000 individ- 
uals. Unfortunately many of these open- 
ings were for specifically designated per- 
sons, who for one reason or another were 
not eligible. The result is that WRS- 
NCWC has available practicable assur- 
ances for only about 65,000 persons. 

There is need for a large number of 
assurances for undesignated persons to take 
care of many deserving families and indi- 
viduals who do not have relatives or 
friends in the United States. The need is 
particularly great for farm families, couples 
and single men. 
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Law and Profit Sharing 


One hurdle which profit sharing must 
clear soon is the legal obstacle of the 
Wage and Hour law. A committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries, A. F. of L. and 
C.1.O., has been meeting with the Wage 
and Hour Administrator and his associates 
to draft regulations and definitions which 
will protect bona-fide systems.without af- 
fecting the law. 


A tentative set of characteristics has 
been prepared. These include: 1. the plan 
should include all employees; 2. it should 
be in writing; 3. it should not be a substi- 
tute for good wage rates; 4. it should not 
provide for payments so frequent that they 
might be considered as wage payments; 
5. it should commit the employer to a 
known formula so that payments are not 
gifts determined by the whim of the em- 
ployer; 6. payments should not be propor- 
tioned to individual productivity or effi- 
ciency; 7. payments must be made from 
profits and must not be considered as part 
of the cost of doing business. 


It is expected that tentative regulations 
will be drafted early this year and that 
their final form will be determined shortly 
thereafter. 

e 


Negro Higher Education 


In the course of its 23-year existence, 
Xavier university, New Orleans, has con- 
ferred 1,428 degrees upon its graduates. 
Enrollment has grown over the years from 
an initial total of 47 to 1,001 in the cur- 
rent academic year. It is estimated that 
129 degrees will be conferred in 1949. 30 
states, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Jamaica, 
British West Indies, Virgin islands, Trini- 
dad and Africa are represented in the pres- 
ent student body. 


Comics and Social Progress 


Cooperation between the National Social 
Welfare Assembly and the National 
Comics Publications, a leading publisher, 
has led to adoption of a program of 
socially constructive messages to be pre- 
sented by the comics. 


The first of these messages was a “back 
to school” invitation which appeared in 
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32 comics in August. The message was 
presented by a well-known child’s comic 
character. 

It is planned soon to present a second 
message, “Give Your Town a Present,” 
which will emphasize the need for volunteer 
civic activities. Later messages will fea- 
ture health, brotherhood, the evils of 
prejudice. 

e 


Crime Reporting Policy 


An important New Orleans newspaper, 
the New Orleans Item, has recently adopted 
the policy advocated by the New York 
Times (SOCIAL ORDER, | [September, 1948] 
328) of omitting mention of race from all 
news stories involving crime whenever 
race is not significant to the story or 
needed for apprehension of the criminal. 


Aid for Low-Income Families 


Before a joint sub-committee on low- 
income families the national CIO, repre- 
sented by Hyman H. Bookbinder, pre- 
sented a broad program of assistance to 
families with annual incomes of less than 
$2,000. The three principal recommenda- 
tions of the program were: 1. extension of 
unionism to include more of these workers, 
2. increase of federal minimum wage to 
$1.00 an hour and stronger state minimum- 
wage laws, 3. maintenance of full employ- 
ment. 

Other points in the recommendations in- 
cluded health and housing legislation, ex- 
panded social security, fair employment 
legislation, federal aid to education and 
reduction of income taxes for low-income 
families. 

This last recommendation was intended 
to aid more families than the 9.6 million 
families with less than $2,000 annual in- 
come. Bookbinder asked that tax exemp- 
tions be raised to $1,500 for a single per- 
son, to $3,000 for a married couple, and 
to $600 for each dependent. Obviously 
these proposals will be of little use to 
lowest bracket workers, whose income, in 
many instances, will not equal the recom- 
mended exemptions. 

Bookbinder recognizes by these recom- 
mendations that $2,000 is a totally inade- 
quate income even for a married couple 
with no dependents and that it puts chil- 
dren at a serious disadvantage. Yet no 


mention, save for the minimum-wage pro- 
posal, is made to increase family income. 
It is apparent that family allowances would 
be one of the most effective instruments 
for relieving the income difficulties of 
larger low-income families, 


Air Encyclicals 


The December issue of ‘Newsletter,” 
published by the Catholic Broadcasters As- 
sociation, reports that simplified versions 
of the encyclicals have been used as texts 
for radio broadcasts. Clearance for this 
purpose was secured some years ago by 
the Catholic Forum of the Air in Wilming- 
ton, Del. The same versions, available 
from Grail headquarters at Loveland, Ohio, 
make good introductions to papal social 
doctrine for study clubs. 


Public Education 


Public-school education at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels continues in a 
state of emergency during 1949-1950, 
although improvement is widespread. 
Throughout the country there are still more 
than 90,000 emergency teachers in class- 
rooms; of these teachers many are sub- 
standard. About 40,000 have only com- 
pleted high school or at most one year of 
college. More than 2,000 have not finished 
their own high school education. 


Italian Land Reform 


The De Gasperi government in Italy 
continues its efforts to secure land for hun- 
dreds of its families as Communist-inspired 
riots in the south lead to land seizures. 
Four major government efforts are cur- 
rently under way. These are: 1. protection 
of tenants in the tenure of their farms 
against unilateral action by owners; 2. im- 
proved conditions for farm workers by giv- 
ing them an interest in the land through 
profit-sharing and some degree of manage- 
ment control; 3. reclamation of some unde- 
veloped lands, and 4. the limitation of indi- 
vidual holdings in land. 


The last is, of course, the most important 
measure, but questions of equity and the 
difficulty of reimbursing owners for land 
taken have delayed progress. 


Real Income 


Inflation has a tendency to conceal the 
real state of a worker's pocketbook from 
statisticians, even though the worker pretty 
well understands its condition. 


Thus, the report that per capita income 
has increased from $536 in 1939 to $1,302 
in 1949 would seem to indicate that pur- 
chasing power has grown tremendously. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that prices 
that the $1,302 of today does not have the 
purchasing power of $1,302 in 1939. From 
1939 until 1946 income kept pace with rises 
in prices, and in the earlier years of the war, 
advanced even more quickly. Prices soared, 
however, during 1947 and 1948 and have 
declined only slightly during the past year. 
As a result the consumer today is not as 
well off as he was during 1939. 


It must be further observed, however, 
that lower-bracket incomes have improved 
somewhat better than those at highest- 
income levels (this was indicated in the 
chart on page 328 of SOCIAL ORDER for Sep- 
temper, 1949). 


When incomes are restated in dollars of 
equal purchasing value the rise between 
1939 and 1949 is from $923 in 1939 to 
$1,309 in 1949, when stated in terms of 
1948 dollars. Thus, actual per capita in- 
come in 1939 was $536, but that amount 
would purchase as much as $923 in 1948. 
The increase through the period was as 
follows: 


Per Capira DisposaBLE INCOME AFTER 
Taxes IN CurRENT DOLLARS AND 1948 
Do ttars, 1939 To 1949.1 


Per capita disposable personal income? 


Current 1948 
Period dollars dollars* 
1939 $ 536 $ 923 
1940 574 981 
1941 691 1,125 
1942 867 1,262 
1943 970 iL ale 
1944 1,065 1,405 
1945 1,082 1,389 
1946 1,119 342 
1947 1,194 1,282 
1948 1,302 1,302 
1949 1,293 1,309 


1 Source: Economic Indicators, January, 1950. 
2 Income less taxes, : oe 
3 Current dollars divided by the consumer's price in- 


dex on the base 1948= 100. 
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IBOOK S} 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE NEW 
SOCIETY. ~— By Harold J. Laski. The 
Viking Press, New York, 1949, x, 182 
pp. $3.00. 


The prolific Mr. Laski has produced 
another stimulating and controversial book. 
However much we may disagree with his 
principles, analyses or proposals, we must 
admit that Mr. Laski succeeds in compel- 
ling us to examine traditional ideas and 
accepted institutions. His latest book does 
precisely that. Writers like Mr. Laski per- 
form the function of undermining the com- 
placency and security which take posses- 
sion of our minds in the absence of chal- 
lenging unorthodox thought. It is a useful 
function; for it prevents intellectual stag- 
nation. 


The substance of this book constituted 
the Sidney Hillman Lectures for 1949, 
which were delivered in the United States 
during March and April of that year at 
the invitation of the Sidney Hillman Foun- 
dation. The book is divided into four 
parts: 1) The Changing Significance of 
Trade Unionism, 2) Trade Unions and the 
Public, 3) Trade Unions and the Law, 4) 
Trade Unions and Democracy. 


It is entirely fitting that the principal 
theme of a series of lectures in honor of 
Sidney Hillman should consist of an urgent 
plea for increased political activity on the 
part of trade unions in America. Among 
other things, Mr. Hillman is remembered 
for the efforts which he made to intensify 
and organize the political activity of the 
C.1.O. Mr. Laski is not content that labor 
unions should operate as a pressure group 
upon existing political parties. He believes 
that labor unions should be the nucleus of 
a progressive political party. He returns 
to this point again and again and insists 
upon its necessity from every conceivable 
point of view. 

Another theme that runs through this 
book is the proposition that the courts 
have been pretty consistently prejudiced in 
favor of property rights whenever these 
have been challenged by labor unions. He 
has little confidence in courts of law as 
guarantors of justice, and he believes that 
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limitations should be imposed upon rights, 
not by judges, but by legislators. The 
author also devotes considerable attention 
to the influence which the Soviet experi- 
ment has had upon social movements, 
especially trade unionism. It should be 
noted that his criticism of Communism is 
always very gentle. 

You will probably disagree with Mr. 
Laski on many points, but he will cer- 
tainly make you think. 

Cornetius A. Etter, S.J. 
ISS 


PRINCIPES D’'ECONOMIE SOCIALE. 
— By Valére Fallon, S. J. (7me éd.) 


L’Edition Universelle, Bruxelles, 1949, 
xvi, 554 pp. 
The first edition of Father Fallon's 


famous classic carried a letter of praise 
from Cardinal Mercier back in 1921. Since 
that time the book has been published in 
Italian, Dutch, Spanish and American edi- 
tions—the last-named by Benziger Bros. 
in 1933, entitled The Principles of Social 
Economy, translated and adapted for the 
American scene by McNulty and Goss. 
The present work includes some revision, 
bringing factual discussions up to date and’ 
including some new material and_biblio- 
graphy. 

The author's announced purpose is to 
join in one treatise the principles of social 
economics and morality. As to the latter, 
Father Fallon does not often refer to the 
papal encyclicals, but it is evident that 
his teaching coincides with them. His eco- 
nomic treatise as such includes a quite 
extensive development of the three major) 
divisions of economics, production, distri- 
bution and consumption, with their various: 
sub-sections. 


Several theses are propounded: the in- 
feriority of public enterprise, the deficiency 
of the so-called absolute family wage, the: 
right of heads of families to family allot- 
ments, the claim of members of the prole- 
tariat to recognition as valuable members: 
of society insofar as they are heads or: 
members of families. The author does not 


look too kindly on the recently-enacted 
Belgian law establishing industrial councils. 
Any economics library should have this 

volume. I would recommend it also to men 
in the course who are looking for a practi- 
cal way of killing two birds with one 
stone: reading French and getting a good 
look at economics. 

JosepH B. Scuuyter, S.J. 

Woodstock College 


BOTTOM-UP MANAGEMENT, People 
Working Together. — By William B. 
Given, Jr. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949, 171 pp. $2.50. 


This is a thin volume, but it is a good 
addition to the recent crop of businessmen’s 
writing on the problems of management 
and men. Perhaps its greatest virtue is 
‘the first-hand testimony it brings forward 
to support the academic writers in the 
Same field. The school men interested in 
‘the same phenomena, sociologists, psy- 
cchologists, ‘human relations’ experts, do 
not carry the persuasive weight of author- 
ity that one in Mr. Given’s position can 
bring to bear. 


Mr. Given is the president and an active 
executive manager, of the American Brake 
Shoe Company, operating 60 plants in 
almost as many cities. Forty-two of them 
are foundries. 


The keynote and thesis of the book is 
summarized in the paragraph opening Part 
I, “Freedom Within Management.” ‘Lately 
businessmen have come to realize that the 
success and progress of an enterprise is 
the sum total of the success and progress 
of its people. The management which fails 
to stimulate their wholehearted interest and 
loyalty, and fully utilize their ideas and 
initiative—as well as their time and energy 
and skill — is short-changing itself, its 
stockholders, and the public it serves.” 


The principal examples of the applica- 
tion of this theory cited by the author are 
concerned with the enlistment of the initia- 
tive of lower management and supervisory 
personnel, rather than with workers as such 
in the ranks. Yet the inclusion of the 
latter is implicit in the whole development 
as the author presents it. 


The book is simple and easy reading 
and the examples are plentiful to make the 


thesis come alive. Later chapters will seem 
a little repetitious in spots. It is a good 
investment, worthy of a couple of hours 
reading time, for all who are interested in 
the theory of intelligent participation by all 
hands in the problems of better and more 
efficient production. 


Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 
ISS 


MODERN SCIENCE AND ITS PHI- 
LOSOPHY.—By Philip Frank. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1949, 324 pp. $4.50. 


This thought-provoking book is from 
the pen of a leading exponent of what is 
known as logical empiricism, a form of 
logical positivism. Dr. Frank, who came 
from Europe in 1938, is a professor of 
mathematical physics and of the philosophy 
of physics at Harvard. The distinguishing 
tenet of his logical empiricism is stated as 
follows: ‘Only those statements may occur 
in science that can be justified by logical 
derivation or empirical tests.’ (p. 173). 
(If science be understood in the sense of 
physical science there will be few to contest 
this principle.) 

The book gives the author’s views on 
various aspects of the relation between 
science and the philosophy of science, much 
of it set forth in lectures which he has 
given throughout the country. A chapter 
on the place of the philosophy of science 
in the curriculum of the physics student 
contains many excellent things and others 
that would be accepted only after distinc- 
tions. In the chapter headed, “Science 
Teaching and the Humanities,” he pleads 
for an integration of science and philoso- 
phy with a view to a mutual increase of 
their influence on human behavior, in pro- 
moting a liberal education and a fuller and 
better life. But he warns that he does not 
“mean that the approach should be made 
by one of the numerous metaphysical sys- 
tems that have been invented during the 
ages for the purpose of an integration of 
human knowledge. (Every attempt of this 
kind would introduce very questionable 
doctrines into the teaching of science, and 
would lead to disaster). We have to make 
use of the philosophic argument that has 
grown up on the soil of science and has 
been fed with the blood of science. We 
must never forget that metaphysics divides 
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people, and science unites them.” (p. 276). 


No one would deny that natural science 
must form a part of this integration and 
will be of great assistance in making it, 
since it is a good gift of God. But surely, 
if we are to have an integration of all 
knowledge, we must form some theory of 
the nature of man, his origin, his powers, 
his destiny, his obligations to other men 
and to his Creator. All this will call for 
the help of metaphysics and ethics and 
psychology, to say nothing of religion. 

In this connection the author speaks with 
respect of neo-Ihomism as a complete 
synthesis of all knowledge and says tthat 
it should receive from the student more 
attention than usual, But ‘““we can assume 
that Thomism is not commendable as a 
basis of education except where the gov- 
ernment is committed to the political and 
religious doctrine of the Catholic Church.” 
(pme72)re 

In the judgment of this reviewer, this 
excellent book suffers from its author's 
distrust of metaphysics and from his prac- 
tical conviction of the primacy of scientific 
knowledge. 


James I. SHANNON, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


WARTIME EXPERIENCES OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD, 1941-1945.—By Fred Witney. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, III, 
1949, 309 pp. Paper—$2.50; Cloth— 
$3.50. 


This study (prepared as a doctoral dis- 
Sertation, now appearing in the Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences) covers a 
short compass of years. But they were 
years which brought significant develop- 
ments in collective bargaining. There were 
first of all the millions who sought the 
aid of the NLRB in settling their organi- 
zational disputes. There was the develop- 
ment of the NLRB itself as a powerful 
instrument in the enabling of, and advance- 
ment of, successful collective bargaining. 
The Board clarified its principles, solidified 
its position in the eyes of the two bargain- 
ing parties, achieved deftness and speed of 
procedure, and demonstrated its ability to 
work along with other agencies. The ranks 
of management through a series of tests 
lost all of the dodges by which they had 
hoped to avoid genuine bargaining with 
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unions of employees’ free choosing. 

Mr. Witney’s study is not directly con- 
cerned with showing these advances, for 
its direct aim is to show forth the impor- 
tant role of the NLRB in the prosecution 
of the war effort by its contribution to 
peaceful settlement of organizational dis- 
putes and its protection of the organized 
workers against unfair labor practices. 
Nevertheless, the advances noted are im- 
pressively shown forth in his careful criti- 
cal study. 


Chapter X is an exceptionally interesting 
delineation of the development of principles 
by which the Board argued the rights of 
foremen to organize as employees, to bar- 
gain with and through unions of produc- 
tion workers—principles which, though ac- 
cepted by the Supreme Court, were negated 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. Chapter VII sets 
forth the admirable record of cooperation 
between the Labor Relations Board and the 
War Labor Board. 

Puiu S. Lanc, 3.J. 
ISS 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK. Re- 
vised Edition. — By Arthur E. Fink. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1949, 575 pp. $3.75. 


While the position of social work seems 
definitely established in the present day, 
it is far from attracting a sufficient num- 
ber of interested and good students into 
the field. Social agencies must be satisfied 
with personnel that is slightly trained or 
with no training at all. The effects on the 
profession are not good. In the first place, 
the personnel has little to bring to the pro- 
fessions except good will and sincere effort. 
Secondly the personnel is a shifting one; 
it is made up of job seekers who are able 
to get positions and to change to another 
agency at the prospect of a better salary, 
Poor personnel means poor salaries and 
poor salaries do not attract the leaders and 
promising students into the field. 

Mr. Fink's second edition of The Field 
of Social Work is, in my opinion, one of 
the best texts available for students in 
Sociology who are considering graduate 
training and a career in professional social 
work. This is particularly true of the 
chapters describing and illustrating the 
specific fields, as child welfare, medical 
social work, psychiatric social work, pro- 


bation and parole. A good bibliography is 
given at the end of each chapter. 


A. H. ScHELier, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


ORTEGA Y GASSET, EXISTENTIA- 
LIST; A Critical Study of His Thought 
And Its Sources. — By José Sanchez 
Villlasefior, S.J., Joseph Small, S,J., tr. 
_ The Humanist Library. Henry Regnery, 
Chicago, 1949, vi, 264 pp. $3.00. 


_ Because Ortega’s existentialism is gath- 
ering recruits in the United States, a trans- 
lation of this essay was deemed in order. 
‘The study is divided into two parts of 
almost equal length: an exposition and a 
critique. The former opens with a sketch 
of the history of Western thought from 
Kant to Heidegger. 


Ortega, whose ideas shift with the pre- 
vailing philosophic fashion, appears on 
the scene between the decline of Neo- 
Kantianism and the peak of the philoso- 
phies of vitalism. His early rationalistic 
idealism turned into relativism under Ren- 
an’s skepticism. From 1914 to 1917 there 
appeared a transitional phase: Ortega is 
occupied with the problem of life, the life 
of the individual. Trying to escape abstract 
rationalism without falling into pure irra- 
tionalism he adopts a theory called per- 
spectivism: each man’s perception while 
true for himself (in his own perspective) 
is merely partial. For complete truth all 
partial perspectives must be combined. 


His latest attempt to understand man 
in terms of Heidegger and Dilthey is exist- 
entialistic: what are the answers to the 
problems of man’s life?—life is insecurity 
in a hostile and mysterious environment. 
“Life has no meaning, but is an ambition 
not to succumb to nothingness.’ The phi- 
losopher’s reaction to this life, to this 
reality without essences and hence without 
meaning, is to recognize this very fact, and 
with calm and resignation to challenge 
death and destiny. This philosophic justi- 
fication of atheistic humanism is to make 
life tolerable. 

Fr. Sanchez has little trouble demolishing 
Ortega. His severe conclusion is justified: 
Ortega is a dilettante in philosophy. “He 
exchanged philosophy’s noble mission for 
acrobatic sport.” 


[selee Downes S.J. 


GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER.~By 
Sterling D. Spero, Ph.D., Remsen Press, 
New York, 1948, ix, 497 pp. $5.65. 


This is the first general work on gov- 
ernment employment since the 1942 report 
to the Civil Service Assembly, Employee 
Relations in the Public Service. Dr. Spero 
has divided his study into three sections: 
theoretical questions, factual summaries, 
policy problems; more attention is paid to 
postal workers, firemen, policemen, teach- 
ers. 


Each of these subjects is handled con- 
cisely: significance of union affiliation 
with the general labor groups, reasons for 
growth of collective bargaining, need for 
a non-legalistic attitude to this growth, 
progressive resemblance of government to 
private-industry employment, World War 
II legislation on the subject, influence of 
Communism in delaying progress. 


Some of the conclusions are: 1. public 
authorities have not acted wisely in basing 
opposition to bargaining and strike rights 
solely on the basis of a challenge to 
authority, 2. the question of affiliation 
should have been settled on a basis of the 
nature of the job and the affiliation, rather 
than a generalized confusion between obli- 
gations of citizen to state and of employee 
to employer, 3. distinction has not been 
made between restrictions rising from the 
nature of a job and the added restriction 
thought to arise from the fact of govern- 
ment employment. 

The result is a “must’’ book for anyone 
interested in the problem who wants to be 
brought up to date on post-World War II 
developments, as well as to know even the 
earliest developments in the whole field. 
This book analyzes a fundamental problem 
of democratic governments today. 

ln leiVicGs 
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CHINESE-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. — 
By Michel Pavlovsky. Philisophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York, 1949, viii, 194 
pp. $3.75. f 
The author, a professor in the Univer- 

sity l'Aurore (Jesuit), Shanghai, discusses 

four topics. 

The first topic is the role of - Outer 
Mongolia in Sino-Russian relations. For 
nearly two centuries this country was 
maintained by China as a buffer state. In 
this way, both Russia and China were 
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able to expand without major conflict. 
The situation was changed in 1911 when 
Chinese were encouraged to settle in Outer 
Mongolia. The methods of colonization 
were so unjust that the Mongolians became 
completely antagonized. The Tsarist gov- 
ernment aided the Mongolians in establish- 
ing their independence. Later an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to sovietize the 
new republic. With the independence of 
Outer Mongolia, the back door of China 
was opened to Russia. 


The second topic is the role played for 
almost a century by Jesuit missionaries in 
Sino-Russian relations. These fathers acted 
as intermediaries and by their knowledge 
of both countries enabled these great rival 
powers to maintain a realistic and reason- 
able policy. 

The third topic is the question whether 
in 1670 the Chinese Emperor was asked to 
become a vassal of the Tsar. The fourth 
topic discusses the presence of Russian 
emigrés in Peking during a period when 
access to the Chinese capital was very 
difficult for any foreigner. 


The book, a translation, is abundantly 
documented. The first part though no 
mention is made of the activities of the 
Communistic party, presents many histori- 
cal facts necessary for understanding the 
present situation in China. 

RayMonp W. ALLEN, SJ. 
St. Louis University 


WORLD REVOLUTION IN THE 
CAUSE OF PEACE.~By Lionel Curtis. 
Foreword by Owen J. Roberts. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1949, 
xvi, 135 pp. $2.50. 

A good deal of clear thinking flowed 
from the pen of Lionel Curtis in this book, 
enough to warrant his contributions for 
peace within our atomic age top drawer 
consideration in the deliberations of western 
statesmen. 

Today our literary marts are flooded 
with peace formulae ranging from the 
functional compact, to constitutional fed- 
erations, to the nicety of ‘hope in science." 
For the last five years, Mr. Curtis has 
produced works delineating the peace 
theme: World War, Its Cause and Cure 
(1945), War or Peace? (1946), The 
Master-Key to Peace (1947), and World 
Revolution in the Cause of Peace (1949). 
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This last, an historico-practical directive, 
draws its inspiration from the historical fact 
of the American Revolution, and designs an 
analogical procedure for the vastly more 
complex problem of a U.S. of Europe. 

Harassed by the fact that a league of 
sovereign states can combine to win a war, 
but cannot combine to prevent one hap- 
pening, Curtis digs back to the days of 
1787 on American shores, where he finds 
in embryo what grew into a U.S. of 
America. From these data, using historical 
and practical experience, he fashions a 
workable European Federation. 

Revolution is not war for him, but the 
change of procedure following it, to secure 
freedom from the fear of future war. With 
this distinction in hand, he carves a triptych 
on ‘Revolution for Peace’: The American 
Revolution; World Revolution: Formation 
of Public Opinion; and World Revolution: 
Essentials of the Scheme. 

In the east of Europe a war cloud has 
mushroomed into the sky. Fear of destruc- 
tion is driving western Europe together, 
even as it did the American Colonists. 
Since the ultimate question for voters is 
the prevention of war, the secret of a 
workable Federation is a constitution placed 
on the shoulders of that people. A single 
spasm of resolve is all that is needed to 
make a European democratic-republic a 
reality. The last part of the book tells 
how it can be done, and in its clear, con- 
cise, concrete form is well worth the time 
of reading. 

Cyrit O. ScHommer, S.J. 
Weston College 


STRATEGY FOR LIBERALS.—by Irwin 
Ross. Harper & Bros., New York, 1949, 
ix, 204 pp. $3.00. 

This book is a blue-print, in terms of 
realistic, hard-headed politics, for Ameri- 
can ‘progressives.’ It outlines the Strategy 
they must pursue, if they are ever to 
achieve the political power necessary te 
implement the “mixed economy” in Amer- 
ica. This mixed economy is to be a middle 
way between traditional capitalism and all- 
out socialism. It is an economic order 
consisting of a large sector of nationalized 
industry; a greatly expanded cooperative 
movement; and a free capitalist sector:— 
with the government coordinating the whole 
through the fiscal mechanism of its spend. 
ing and taxing powers. 


Mr. Ross is not concerned with the eco- 
nomics of the mixed economy, although 
a superficial outline is given. He feels that 
this has been sufficiently worked out by 
others. His interest is in showing Ameri- 
can liberals what difficulties they will en- 
‘counter in implementing the program, par- 
ticularly from the cunning and _ ruthless 
VIP's of big industry and big finance, 
and how to circumvent these. 


The author is to be commended for his 
desires to effect a basic renovation of the 
American economy in terms of a middle 
way. Yet his confident optimism that his 
Particular species of mixed economy fills 
the bill perfectly and is ready for introduc- 
tion seems scarcely justified. If this is so, 
the elaborate plans whereby the introducers 
are to be brought to power seem rather 
pointless, This book may well outline 
future political developments in this coun- 
try, however, as labor takes an ever- 
increasing interest in active politics. For 
that reason it is worth skimming through. 


JAMES Berna, S,J. 
Woodstock College 


REFLECTIONS ON OUR AGE.~—Lec- 
ture delivered at the Opening Session of 
UNESCO at the Sorbonne University, 
Paris. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1949, 349 pp. $4.50. 


Multiplicity in subject-matter is the most 
striking mark of these 23 lectures in the 
fields of culture, science and education. 
Representative titles include: “Reflections 
on an Apocalyptic Age,” “Indian Culture,” 
“The Claims of Philosophy,’ “Genetics,” 
“Atomic Power,” “International Aspects of 
Education,” and ‘A Re-definition of ‘Prog- 
ress.’ Yet the more problematic note of 
unity appears at times in this three-fold 
dedication to ‘‘the training of the human 
mind and imagination to the cause of in- 
ternational good will and peace” (p. 15). 


Notwithstanding their complexity and 
impulsion for scholarship, over three fourths 
of these inaugural studies give an enlight- 
ening, suasive account to both layman and 
expert of the early problems, purposes and 
efforts of UNESCO. The agnostic and 
secularist, of course, hold the torch high 
in many pages; without knowing why or 
how, they rush bileful, bitter and blind 
toward “the great compromise.” 


The seven essays in science are the 
most analytic in se; the five in education 
present the most concrete, if debatable, 
proposals for future work in UNESCO; 
and the 11 on culture, while widest in 
scope, are most convincing of the need 
and function of UNESCO. In that these 
readings solidify a long overdue effort for 
a cooperative cultural front they are 
epochal. Though splotched with incon- 
sistencies, they merit the earnest considera- 
tion of all educators and social thinkers. 

RicHarp P. Burke, S.J. 
Weston College 


MUST WE HAVE FOOD SURPLUSES? 
—Planning Pamphlets, No. 66. National 
Planning Association, Washington 6, 
iD), (Cy, WSB&), ayatil, Ses jojo ay SX0), 


A more expository title of this pamphlet 
is: “Would government planning and 
modified control of farm products stabilize 
the farm market?” The voices of a well 
selected array of experts discuss the world 
and U.S. agricultural marts. 

This brochure’s world-mart section would 
interest any newspaper reader. ‘The second 
section requires a keener agricultural-eco- 
nomic interest. 

ie Byron Collins... .). 
Weston College 


HARVEST TRIUMPHANT. — By Mer- 
rill Denison. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, New Yor':, 1949, 351 pp. $3.50. 


Harvest Triumphant is the story of the 
Massey-Harris Co. Prepared from volumi- 
nous business records, it traces the develop- 
ment of farm machinery during a period of 
100 years from the foundation of a small 
machine shop by Daniel Massey. Pioneer 
Canadian farmer with ‘a vision of what 
machinery could do to lighten the toil of 
agriculture,” Massey began the manufac- 
ture of farm implements in 1847. 

The implement business grew until 
Canada became an expert market for farm 
machinery with an order for 20 Massey 
implements after the International Exposi- 
tion at Paris in 1867. Technological ad- 
vances of the Civil War period, the estab- 
lishment of the Dominion of Canada and 
high tariffs influenced the development. 
The company continued to grow. 

Farm implements aided in opening the 
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Canadian west to agriculture and contrib- 
uted to a shift from rural to urban popula- 
tion. Further mechanization of agriculture 
was marked by development of the reaper- 
thresher, the combine, the change from 
horse to tractor and finally to self-propelled 
equipment. The book is not only a history 
of one enterprise, but a review of the 
growth of agriculture in the western hem- 


isphere. 
W. L. Furman, S.J. 


MEN IN CRISIS: The Revolutions of 
1848.—By Arnold Whitridge. Scribner's, 
New York, 1949, 364 pp. $5.00. 


This is an interesting account of some 
revolutionary leaders prominent in 1848. As 
an attempt to survey the movements of 
the time it is less successful, largely 
because too much attention is given to 
unimportant details that obscure the large 
issues. 

Four movements are considered: those 
in France, Italy, Germany and Austria. 
Austria is the most successful, probably 
because the leaders upon whom attention 
focuses, Metternich, Szechenyi and Kos- 
suth, were the outstanding personalities in 
that struggle. The attempt to center the 
revolution in France upon Louis Philippe, 
Lamartine and Louis Napoleon is less suc- 
cessful. Selecting Karl Marx as the figure 
to typify the movement in Germany fore- 
dooms the account. 

Yet the book does give some impression 
of the ferment that boiled throughout 
Europe in the revolutionary year. Mr. 
Whitridge has dug well among reminis- 
cences and correspondence for details 
which characterize the bewilderment of 
political leaders, the vascillations of mobs, 
and above all, the timidities that precluded 
lasting reform. He seems to be right in 
asserting that the revolutions of ‘48 failed 
largely because of conflicting ideals and 
hesitant decisions, 

There is a chapter on America in which 
the author considers the effect which these 
movements had upon the New World. The 
utopian ventures had little lasting impact 
upon the United States, but the disorder 
and poverty which followed ‘48, coupled 
with famines, brought a wave of immigra- 
tion which built the west. 


The illustrations are excellent. 
BoyoGe, 9.) 
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LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT.~—By Austin F. Mac- 
donald. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 1949, vii, 642 pp. $4.50. 
One reads this treatment of South Amer- 

ica with the melancholy conviction that the 

North American Protestant embarks on 

what is for him an impossible effort when 

he attempts to analyze the Latin-American 

Catholic. There has yet to appear, in 

recent years, any non-Catholic work that 

is not a manifest failure in this attempt. 

However, inasmuch as North Americans 

know so little of their brothers to the 

south, one can read with some profit much 
in Latin American Politics and Government. 

At the very least, one should obtain a kind 

of skeleton outline of the men, ideals and 

structures of government that make South 

American politics what it is. 

Yet the author, despite his desire, so it 
would seem, brings too much prejudice to 
his work, too great a conviction that he is 
right and the Latin wrong, when he touches 
on such matters as freedom, the Church 
and “state religion.’ Any historian who 
would write an account of Catholic peo- 
ples should really know their religion, and 
it would not hurt at all if more champions 
of freedom would at least consider a dis- 
tinction between its moral and physical 
species. One finds neither the required 
knowledge nor the ability so to distinguish 
in Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Macdonald is one of those moderns 
who sees any curtailment of freedom as an 
infringement on human rights, and accord- 
ingly upbraids the Latins for jailing or 
exiling subversive forces. Then he seems 
a bit too eager to justify attacks against 
the Church, Churchmen and Church mem- 
bers. This leads him into serious errors 
of scholarship, for his documentation is 
very much open to question. Where, for 
instance, does he learn that the synarchists 
are fanatics? And how did he learn tha 
the synarchist movement was founded b 
a German Nazi named Schweitzer (when 
the author of this review knew the young 
man personally as a Mexican ranchero 
from Queretaro named Urquiza)? Errors 
so serious make one realize that a fair, 
judicious, truthful treatment of the Catholic 
Church and its part in Latin American 
politics and government must be had from 
another source. 

Cnartes I, Prenpercast, S.J. 
St. Mary's College 
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~ Rt. Rev. George A. Beck, “The Report 
on Population,” The Clergy Review, 32 
(December, 1949) 361-72. 

_ Bishop Beck examines the recent British 

report on population, summarizes informa- 

tion on trends, the economic significance of 

a declining population, the present struc- 

ture of the family and the report's conclu- 

sions. He objects to the total secularism of 
the report and specifically to approval of 

‘birth control information in the face of a 

dangerously declining population. : 

r @ 

_ Rev. L. L. McReacy, “The Decree of the 
_ Holy Office on Communism,” The Clergy 
Review, 32 (December, 1949) 389-97. 

_ The article briefly reviews the history of 
the fight against communism since 1846, 
then examines terms of the recent decree. 
1. It is unlawful to join the Communist 
party; 2. Publication, dissemination or read- 
ing of Communist writings is also unlaw- 
ful (C. 1399); 3. Catholics who violate 1 
or 2 are excluded from the sacraments 
(matrimony was later excluded from this 
prohibition); Catholics who profess, defend 
or spread the materialist and anti-Christian 
communist doctrine incur excommunication 
specially reserved to the Holy See. 

e 

Leo J. Wollemborg, “Italy’s Civic Com- 
_ mittees,” Commonweal, 51 (January, 

1950) 434-37. 

Father Robert G. North gave us an 
account of the origin and first great 
achievement of the Civic Committees 
(SOCIAL ORDER, 1 [October, 1948] 337-42). 
A recent visitor to Italy, who was also 
born there, brings the account up to date 
and takes a look at the future. 
bas 9 @ 

_ Peter F. Drucker, “The Mirage of Pen- 
sions,” Harper’s, 200 (February, 1950) 
31-38. 

A large-scale examination of pensions’ 
future: pay-as-you-go pensions cannot last 
because business decline will make pay- 
ments impossible; funded pensions would 
require an impossible-to-gather $250 billion; 
government pensions foster statism and 
drain off investment capital. Drucker rec- 
ommends partially-funded pensions and 
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employment of those willing to work past 
retirement age. 
e 

Mary Heaton Vorse, “An Altogether 

Different Strike,” Harper's, 200 (Febru- 

ary, 1950) 50-57. 

An experienced journalist who saw the 
steel strikes of 1919, 1937 and 1949 gives 
a graphic picture of the changed position 
of labor in American society. 

e 

NAACP, “Race Relations Summary, 

1949,” Interracial Review, 23 (January, 

1950) 9-12. 

Annually the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People pub- 
lishes its Balance Sheet of Race Relations. 
The 1949 report shows setbacks in the in- 
crease to four lynchings and 15 other at- 
tempts, race violence in six localities and 
failure of civil rights legislation. Advances 
were noted in state legislation, some im- 
proved employment opportunities, more 
favorable housing provisions, political rec- 
ognition for a number of Negroes, several 
excellent ‘racial’ movies. 

@ 

Edward A. Duddy, “Authority and Re- 

sponsibility of Business,” Measure, 1 

(Winter, 1950) 26-34. 

In the first number of a Regnery publi- 
cation, a former professor of marketing at 
the University of Chicago recommends that 
responsibility for public service by business 
be transferred from government to business 


within the framework of a_ laissez-faire 
economic philosophy. 
e 

Edgar Schmiedeler, “Variety in the 


Family Apostolate,” Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review, 50 (January, 1950) 316- 
326. 

Father Schmiedeler, director of the 
N.C.W.C. Family Life Bureau, surveys the 
rich variety of the marriage and family 
apostolate in the United States: marriage 
preparation courses in dioceses and col- 
leges, parochial activities, Catholic Mothers’ 
Circles, Holy Family Guilds, study clubs, 
activities of diocesan directors. Data are 
few, but suggestive, and leads for secur- 
ing further information are given. 


The ANSWER 
ta Social Problems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... 
: discussed by experts 
THE ATOM BOMB MEANS 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 
by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 


Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 


by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 


Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
and solutions offered. 10c 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S.J. 
Forty-five nations help families financially 


in raising children. Proposals for the U. S. 
25c 
ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 
An ISO Forum 
Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20c 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Scientific medical advice on family problems. 
5c 
REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 


An ISO Forum 


Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. | city problem. 20c 


Group price for all six (including postage) — $1.00 
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